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ABSTRACT 

The study reported in this paper builds upon earlier 
research designed to examine issues associated with initiating an 
effective teacher evaluation effort and integrating it into district 
practices. The paper describes four districts which have made 
substantial progress in initiating and organizing teacher evaluation 
programs and presents the view that teacher evaluation is primarily 
an organizational problem, not a technical one. Introductory comments 
suqgest that evaluation is central to teaching quality and 
educational reform but that interest in evaluation tar outruns the 
level of effective practice. The four districts that successfully 
began programs are briefly described in chapter 2, as are lessons 
offered by the organizational processes involved. Chapter 3, 
"Organizational Change for Teacher Evaluation," analyzes factors that 
promote implementation of evaluation programs, including trust 
between teachers and administrators and commitment to organizational 
improvement. Enabling conditions that combine to set the stage for a 
meaningful program are: a triggering event, environmental stability, 
strong leadership, and active teacher involvement. Chapter 4, 
"Evaluation Processes and Procedures," concludes that, for most 
districts, teacher evaluation requires fundamental organizational 
change in values and practices. Chapter 5, "Accountability and 
Improvement: Outcomes of Evaluation," details multiple outcomes 
associated with practices that have enabling characteristics. The 
conclusion discusses enabling conditions, planning and implementation 
strategies, and self-evaluation activities. Twenty-six reference:; are 
given. An addendum to the report contains five appendices, the first 
describing the study methodology and the other four presenting data 
gathered during program implementation in three California school 
districts — Santa Clara unitied, Mountain view-Los Altos, ana 
Mo rag a — and one district in North Carolina, Charlotte-Mecklenberg. 
* jcluded are descriptions of each district's setting, evaluation 
IC-ogram strategy, staff development and teacher evaluation outcomes, 
Remaining obstacles to overcome, and policy context. (CJH) 
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ABSTRACT 



Evaluation of teachers 1 performance sits tt the heart of genera 1 
concerns about the quality of the nation's teachers, the instruction 
available to youngsters, and educators 1 accountability for the outcome 
of schooling. Teacher evaluation also is central to popular proposals 
• for reform. But the level of interest in teacher evaluation far 
outruns the level of effective practice* There is broad agreement that 
teacher evaluation as practiced in most school districts is oro forma, 
meaningless, and ineffective*— 'an irritating, administrative ritual that 
functions neither as a tool for quality improvement nor as an 
instrument of accountability . 

This study builds upon research carried out by the Rand 
Corporation and the Northwest Laboratory to examine issues associated 
with initiating an effective teacher evaluation effort and integrating 
it into district practices. The paper presents the view that ->ncher 
evaluation is primarily an organizational problem, not a technical one. 
The autiors describe four districts which have made substantial 
progress in initiating a significant teacher evaluation program and 
which offer valuable lessons about the organizational processes 
associated with teacher evaluation. The paper conclude* with a 
discussion of the enabling conditions, planning and implementation 
strategies, and evaluation activities that work together to promote 
accountability and improvement in teacher evaluation systems. 
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TEACHER EVALUATION: LEARNING FOR IMPROVEMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

by 

Milbrey Wallin McLaughlin 
R. Scott Pfeifer 

Stanford University 

I. INTRODUCTION 

THE TEACHER EVALUATION PROBLEM 

Few school districts or state legislatures have failed to 
take up the topic of teacher evaluation. Evaluation of teachers' 
performance, in one form or the other, sits at the heart of 
general concerns about the quality of the nation's teachers, the 
instruction available to youngsters, and educators' 
accountability for the outcomes of schooling. Teacher evaluation 
also is central to popular proposals for reform. Initiatives 
such as raerir' pay, career ladders, or mentor teacher programs all 
assume a meaningful, valid system for assessing the performance 
of teachers. 

The level of interest in teacher evaluation far outruns the 
level of effective practice. There is broad agreement that 
teacher evaluation as practiced in most school districts is pro 
forma, meaningless, and ineffective — an irritating, 
administrative ritual that functions neither as a tool for 
q» ality improvement nor as an instrument of accountability 
(Bridges, forthcoming; Wise, et al., 1984; Stiggins and 
Bridgeford, 1985; Harris, 1985.) 
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Diagnoses of ineffective tea .her evaluation strategies 
center largely on technical issues of reliability and validity, 
and focus on inventing better teacher evaluation instruments* 
Debate is heated, for example, about scales appropriate to assess 
teachers 1 performance ( three point? five point?), about 
per*H^*vnce criteria an J standards (professional contributions? 
student outcomes 7 curricular content? teacher behavior?), and 
about the evidence to be gathered ( clasoroom observations? 
student work? student achievement scores? peer assessments?) 

The prevailing view thus focuses on instruments and measures 
in an effort to understand what is wrong with current teacher 
evaluation strategies and to identify ways to make them better. 
Another perspective, however, suggests that this diagnosis 
misspecifies the paramount problem of initiating and sustaining 
effective teacher evaluation strategies. This perspective argues 
that teacher evaluation is primarily, at root, an organizational 
not 3 technical problem. Our research adopts this organizational 
view in an effort to learn more about the problems and 
consequences of teacher evaluation. 

The effectiveness of any teacher evaluation system depends 
finally upon the responses of those evaluated— teachers — and of 
those doing the evaluation — administrators — to the purposes and 
strategies of evaluation. Is evaluation taken seriously? Do 
teachers attend to evaluation findings? Is it "safe" to change? 
Do teachers and administrators believe that evaluation can make 
an important contribution to the quality of educational services 
in the district? 

/ i 
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Evaluation engenders anxiety and defensiveness among those 
evaluated, A meaningful evaluation efforts requires at a minimum 
a hospitable institutional setting. Our research joins that of 
organization theorists (e.g. March and Olsen, 1976; Kerr and 
Solcum, 1981; Etzioni, 1975; Argyris, 1982) to suggest that the 
responses of teachers and administrators to a teacher evaluation 
plan depend firs:ly not on the teacher evaluation instrument, but 
on the extent to which a districts organizational environmeat 
exhibits: 

o mutual trust between teachers and administrators 
o open channels communication 

o ccmmitraent to individual and institutional learning 
o visibility of evaluation activities and associated 

learning efforts. 
These four factors comprise the organizational enabling 
conditiors that play a significant role in determining the extent 
to which choices ^bout design or instrumentation can make a 
difference to the success cf a teacher evaluation effort. These 
conditions can be seen as markers of an institution's climate or 
organizational setting that supports teacher learning and growth 
through evaluation. 

The significance of each enabling condition is rooted in the 
institutional climate that supports evaluation processes and 
goals. Trust is a critical component of this climate. Teachers 
need to trust that evaluation will be fair, credible *nd non- 
punitive, that is, not used only for negative purposes. 
kdmi istrators need to trust that teachers will be candid and 
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supportive of efforts to promote classroom quality* Open, two- 
way communication between teachers and administrators is 
essential to this trust as well as to action based on evaluation 
findings. 

Likewise, horizontal communication among teachers and among 
administrators provides critical reinforcement for the process of 
evaluation and development; it also contributes to the processes 
of learning for individuals and the institution itself. Trust 
and communication must be joined by individual and institutional 
commitment to make evaluation work — commitment to expose one's 
self to the risks and the inspection that are part of a strong 
evaluation sysrera, commitment to act on the results, and at the 
institutional level, commitment to support a positive response to 
evaluation findings* 

All of these conditions assume a high level of visibility 
for evaluation and its purposes. Evaluation and the activities 
associated with need to be perceived as central to the 
institution's norm* of operation, expectations for behavior, and 
incentive system. Otherwise, the risks, time, energy, and 
institutional trade-offs that are an inevitable part of a vital, 
effective evaluation system are likely to swamp the perceived 
benefits. 

How often are these enabling conditions present in school 
districts around the country? Seldom. Most school districts 
evoke quite different terras. Trust between teachers and 
administrators is low; hostility and defensiveness is the norm 
(e.g Herndon, 1985). Communication among actors in the school 
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system typically is closed, particularly around issues of 
evaluation (e.g. Lavton, et al , 1985). Instead of frankness, 
administrator J md teachers too often attempt to hide errors, and 
to hide the fact that they are hiding errors. Vertical 
communication is hampered by the channel static associated with 
low trust, and so messages travelling from top to bottom often 
are ignored oc heard only selectively (e.g. Glidewell and McLean, 
1983). Horizontal communication among teachers and 
administrators is sporadic since both are isolated in their 
classrooms and schools (e.g. Lortie, 1969). 

The consequences of these attitudes and behaviors for teacher 
evaluation ar» distancing on the part of teachers from the 
sources of information that could promote learning and 
examination, and unwillingness on the part of all actors to 
take evaluation seriously. In most districts, teacher evaluation 
is perceived as a no-win activity for all involved, and teacher 
evaluation becomes just another annoying burden. 

Moving from defens iveness to trust, from a self-sealing 
system to an open system of communication, from norms of hiding 
error to norms of inquiry and risk-taking, moving from viewing 
evaluation as a pro forma necessity to seeing evaluation as a 
central feature of a school system's organization poses an 
organizational change problem of the highest order (Argyris, 1982 
elaborates the notion of a "self-sealing system".) For most 
school districts, effec <ng the organizational conditions 
necessary for successful introduction and conduct of a strong 
teacher evaluation s, ..cm — creating a climate for evaluation — 
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requires change in deeply held organizational governing values 
and fundamental modification in the bahavioral strategies that 
characterize institutional activity. These requirements for 
change extend far beyond the marginal adjustments sufficient for 
many change efforts (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978). They involve 
what organizational theorists call the "unfreezing" of an 
institution's core values, norms and expectations (Lewin, 1938). 
This research explores this process and the evaluation efforts 
associated with it. 

THE FOCUS OF THIS STUDY 

This study builds upon research carried out by the Rand 
Corporation (Wise, et al., 1984) and the Northwest Laboratory 
(Stiggins and Bridgeford, 1984) to examine issues associated with 
initiating an effective teacher evaluation effort and integrating 
it into dist ':t practices. Simply getting started with a 
meaningful teacher evaluation is the issue before most school 
districts. We wanted, then, to look at districts that appeared 
to have made progress on that critical fir&t step. 

Beyond that, we were interested in examining evaluation 
systems that tried to join accountability and improvement 
goals. Practitioners, policymakers and researchers dir^gree about 
whether or not a single evaluation system can serve ooth 
accountability and improvement goals. Some sp* , nat a single 
plan cannot combine carrots and sticks* «ners assert that these 
goals are funJamen tally compatible because o: their common 
grounding in the norms and values of the profession. We designed 
this study to examine this important issue by looking at 
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practices and consequences in districts attempting to join 
accountability ana improvement. 

Given the state-of-the-art in teacher evaluation, it is not 
surprising that we were unable to find any models of well- 
developed, smoothly functioning teacher evaluation programs. We 
did find, however, four districts which had made substantial 
progress in initiating a significant teacher evaluation program, 
that could offer valuable lessons about the organizational 
processes associated with teacher evaluation. These districts 
also have made serious attempts to address both accountability 
and improvement purposes with their evaluation plan, and so 
furnish valuaole insight about the possibilities and problems of 
joining learning and control in one evaluation plan. 

Based on nominations received from other researchers in the 
field, local superintendents, and knowledgeable California State 
Education Agency personnel, we selected four school districts for 
this study: 

o The Santa Clara Unified School District (SCUSD), Santa 
Clara, California; 

o The Mountain View-Los Altos Union High School District (MVLA), 
Mountain View, California; 

o The Moraga School District, Moraga, California; 

o Tha Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

In selecting these districts, we also considered demographic 
criteria , fiscal capacity, district size and context , prior 
evaluation practices, the model of teacher evaluation in use, and 
its degree of implementation. Our sample varies significantly on 
these important contextual and strategic dimensions and so 
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is well-suited to assist our understanding about the problem of 
initiating and carrying out meaningful teacher evaluation, and 
to provide insignts about the individual and institutional 
consequences associated with teacher evaluation* 

Appendix a describes our study's methodology. The case 
studies comprise Appendixes B,C> D and E. 

Chapter II presents brief sketches of the districts included 
in this study; the problems of organizational change associated 
with teacher evaluation are addressed in Chapter III, Chapter IV 
discusses the elements of evaluation design that emerged as 
central to a successful evaluation system. The consequences of 
substantive teacher evaluation are examined in Chapter V. Chapter 
VI summarizes the findings of this study and presents conclusions 
to inform teacher evaluation policy and practice* 
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II. FOUR DISTRICTS IN BRIEF 

The four districts we visited differ in size, resources, 
management styles, institutional context for change, present and 
past teacher evaluation efforts. They also differ the 
developmental stage of their teacher evaluation system. However, 
all of four districts have, with varying degrees of success, 
addressed the enabling conditions associated with teacher 
evaluation and all have attempted to install teacher evaluation 
practices that promote both accountability and improvement. The 
details of each district's experiences with teacher evaluation 
provide the data for the analysis and argument presented in 
subsequent chapters. Following is a brief sketch of each district 
and its teacher evaluation effort. (Full case studies are 
presented in a separate volume) Table One, which follows these 
sketches, summarizes district practices and context. 

SANTA CLARA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Santa Clara Unified School District, composed of 
approximately 13,000 students in 20 schools, lies in the heart of 
the Silicon Valley south of San Francisco. The district's 
enrollment has declined steadily over the past decade, 
necessitating 15 school closures and two major district 
reorganizations. Teachers and community members attribute 
SCUSD's present fiscal health to the excellent management skills 
of the superintendent, Rudi Gatti, and the climate of "shared 
governance" he fosters within the district. 

SCUSD has modeled its teacher evaluation system after that 
developed in the Salt Lake City Public Schools by former 
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superintendent Donald Thomas ( See Wise, ec al., op* cit. for a 
description of the Salt Lake City strategy). The backbone of the 
Santa Clara evaluation system is the remediation process to which 
principals may assign teachers they judge to be performing 
inadequately. To be referred for formal remediation, a teacher 
must receive a less than satisfactory rating for one year, and 
their principal must demonstrate that they have provided 
appropriate assistance at the school site. 

If referred for formal remediation, the teacher and the 
Assistant Superintendent for Personnel mutually select two to 
three teachers who comprise a remediation team. These 
individuals have access to any district resources they deem 
necessary to assist them in supervising the teacher and helping 
them to improve their performance, including workshops, 
training materials, and substitute days for observation and 
conferencing. Strict confidentiality is maintained. At the end 
of the 60 day remediation period, the team recommends the 
teacher's continued employment or dismissal. Over the past 
decade, approximately 26 individuals have undergone formal 
remediation • At the end of the process, one-half of them elected 
tc resign; one-half continued successfully in the classroom. 

For the majority of teachers in SCUSD, evaluation is similar 
to that found in most California school districts. It occurs on a 
two-year cycle and involves a goal setting process, a minimum of 
two classroom observations, and post conferences. Teachers 
receive a rating of "Effective," or "Needs Improvement" in each 
of seven categories of professional competence based on dita 
collected by the principal. In the event of deficiency, the 
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principal constructs an informal remediation program to assist 
the teacher. Continued deficiency results in a referral for 
formal remediation* 

Attention to formal remediation by building administrators 
has waned recently; only one teacher has been referred for 
remediation over the past two years • The amount of time devoted 
to evaluation activity varies somewhat from school to school • 
Although teacher evaluation has been and continues to be a 
district priority goal in Santa Clara Unified, more pressing 
concerns over the past several years— declining enrollments, 
fiscal retrenchment, district reorganizations, and curricular 
reform— have become ar.tive priorities that have demanded explicit 
administrative attention that was once focused on evaluation* 
Superintendent Gatti considers teacher evaluation to be the 
bedrock of his shared governance approach to district management, 
and he has publically committed himself to reviewing all 
evaluation reports in the coming year in an effort to once again 
make teacher evaluation an active priority in the district* 

The average age of teachers in SCUSD is 47. Recently, in an 
effort to address the developmental needs of this veteran 
workforce, and improve the instructional leadership skills of 
building administrators, the district initiated a comprehensive 
program of staff development based on Madeline Hunter's 
instructional theory into practice approach* Entitled Ef foctive 
Instruction and Suppor t (EIS), the program introduces 
participants to the theory of lesson design and requires them to 
put it into practice under the tutelage of a trained coach* 
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Presently, all administrators, including central office staff, 
have participated, along with 60% of the district's teachers. 
Eventually, all teachers will complete the EIS program, which 
superintendent Gatti hopes can serve as the focus of the 
district's teacher evaluation program* 

Sanra Clara Unified School District provides a helpful 
example of a particular, well-developed approach to evaluation — 
peer-based remediation* In addition, the experience of this 
district permits us to examine the systemic effects of changed 
administrative attention to an established teacher evaluation 
strategy* 

MOUNTAIN VIEW-LOS ALTOS UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Mountain View-Los Altos Union High School District 
serves approximately 3,000 students in two high schools located 
in an affluent community that straddles the Silicon Valley area 
in the San Francisco bay area* Approximately 85% of these 
students attend college upon graduation, and their achievement 
test scores are well above California averages* 

Ever since the passage more than a decade ago of the sta^e' 
Stull Act, a bill requiring local school districts to evaluate 
teachers, Mountain View/Los Altos has approached the topic of 
teacher evaluation in both a serious and experimental manner* I 
the 70 's, teachers engaged in collegial evaluation* They also 
developed a survey form by which students could evaluate their 
teachers* The initiation of collective bargaining within the 
district brought an end to collegial evaluation, but the student 
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survey, many times revised, still serves as one of several 
sources of data administrators use in evaluating teacher 
performance. 

Multiple sources of information to increase the reliability 
and validity of evaluative feedback, coupled with a tight linkage 
to district staff development efforts, define Mountain View/Los 
Altos 1 s teacher evaluation system* Teachers begin the bi-annual 
evaluation cycle by setting instructional goals consistent with 
district standards and the content of recent district-wide staff 
development programs* Three classroom observations coupled with 
post-conferences provide partial documentation of the teacher's 
success or failure to attain stated goals* Other sources of data 
include: 

o Student survey results from two of the teacher's classes, 
o Grading distributions, which are compared to across grade 

level and departments, 
o Student work samples submitted by the teacher, 
o Teacher-made products such as worksheets and tests, and 
o Additional material jointly agreed to by the teacher and 

his/hei: prime evaluator. 

Evaluators employ their own judgment in weighting these 
data; no standard formula is used* Administrators assemble the 
available data at year's end and construct lengthy, narrative, 
final reports which assess the teacher's strengths and weaknesses 
on the chosen objectives* Conclusions and recommendations must 
be rigorously documented* 

The district has supported administrators in developing 
their evaluative skill by devoting a substantial portion of each 
year's week- long administrative workshop over the past 9 years to 
^valuation topics* Recently, the district secured a grant from a 
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local foundation to design and implement a series of staff 
development workshops ke^ed to the evaluation system. Based on 
an analysis of recent teacher evaluation reports, the district 
offered six different workshops, taught by Mountain View/Los 
Altos teachers, on topics ranging from classroom management to 
the development of higher order thinking skills. Staff 
development and teacher evaluation remain tightly coordinated 
within the district. 

The superintendent , Paul Sakomoto, considers evaluation the 
number one administrative priority in the district, and backs up 
this belief by personally observing over 90% of Mountain View's 
teachers each year, as well as reading and commenting on every 
teacher evaluation report produced by administrators. 

Over the past eight years, ?.9 unsatisfactory evaluations 
have been given to 18 teachers within the district, which 
represents approximately 7% of the teaching workforce. Ten of 
these individuals were induced to voluntarily resign, with the 
remainder following remediation plans coupled to local staff 
development efforts that enaoled them to earn a satisfactory 
rating on a subsequent evaluation. As we discuss later, our 
interviews also suggest that feedback on performance generated by 
the teacher evaluation system motivated even highly effective 
teachers to reflect on their performance and improve. 

Recently, however, relations between administrators and 
teachers have become strained, in part because of increased 
district- level emphasis on due-process and the legal aspects of 
teacher evaluation. This strain can also be traced to the 
inclusion of a clause in the collective bargaining agreement 
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which states that a teacher who receives two successive 
unsatisfactory ratings will not receive any salary improvement. 
The Mountain View experience thus provides an important example 
of an evaluation strategy built on multiple sources of 
information, including student reports, and also furnishes 
insight about the effects of employing expanded notions of 
improvement and accountability in implementing a teacher 
evaluation process. 

MORAGA SCHOGL DISTRICT 

The Moraga School District is a small, elementary school 
district composed of two elementary schools and one intermediate 
school that together ser*e 14C0 students. Parents in this 
bedroom community outside of Oakland, California play an active 
role in their children's education. The local education 
foundation annually raises over $70,000 in private funds to 
support Moraga' s schools, and over 200 parents serve as 
volunteers during the school day to support instructional 
efforts. 

Prior to the arrival of the current superintendent, Judith 
Glickman, teachers and building administrator within the district 
viewed teacher evaluation as a punitive, biased, tool selectively 
used to deny teachers merit salary increments in their 18th and 
23rd year of service. Evaluation was a source of dissatisfaction 
for all, and contributed to an overall climate of distrust and 
poor communication between teachers, the school board, and 
district administrators. 
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Glickman set out to construct a positive, instructional 
climate within the district by conducting personal interviews 
with every teacher in the district on a yearly basis* She 
involved building administrators as part of her management team, 
and solicited participation in district decision making. Most 
importantly, she * ackled the problem of declining teaching 
effectiveness not through the district 1 s merit pay provision, but 
through a district-wide staff development initiative that she 
coupled to a revised teacher evaluation system* 

Moraga teachers and administrators taught their peers the 
lesson design theories of Madeline Hunter in a week long workshop 
held for two consecutive summers* Concurrently, administrators 
received clinical supervision training* Combining both programs 
enabled administrators and teachers to discuss the elements of 
instructional effectiveness in concrete terms, and engage in a 
process of evaluation that focused on improvement* In contrast 
to past, informal evaluation practices, the current system is 
more formalized, and administrators are held strictly accountable 
for evaluation results* Pre-observation conferen.es are now 
standard, written script-tapes accompany each observation, and 
principals carefully plan post-conferences, which set 
expectations for future performance* 

Declining enrollments have forced many teacher lay-offs in 
recent years in Moraga* But the number of involuntary lay-offs 
has been reduced due to Glickman* s efforts to make teacher 
evaluation and accountability as well as an improvement tool* 
Over the past four years, 10% of the district* s teachers have 
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been induced to resign as a direct result of evaluative feedback 
coupled to district-wide staff development efforts* And rather 
than produce dissatisfaction in the remaining teachers , the last 
four years have brought about a marked increase in teachers' 
perceptions of the fairness of evaluation. Relations between 
teachers and administrators in the district are stronger tha 
they have been for many years. 

Moraga contributes an important perspective on the problems 
of initiating a teacher evaluation program, especially in the 
context of unfavorable organizational conditions, and the 
attendant problems of changing fundamental attitudes and beliefs 
about the role of evaluation and the priorities of 
administrators* In many ways, Moraga represents the most 
typical case of teacher evaluation reform examined in this 
study* 

CHARLOTTE -MECKLENBURG SCHOOLS 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, a large, urban public 
system, serves approximately 72,000 students who live in the city 
of Charlotte, North Carolina and surrounding Mecklenburg county. 
The district may be best known for its model approach to 
desegregation more than a decade ago, and this spirit of pride 
and progressivisra still pervades the system. More recently, 
Charlotte achieved prominence for its commitment to staff 
development training (see Schlechty and Crowell , 1982), and these 
efforts culminated in the design and implementation of a model 
career ladder program for teachers entitled M The Career 
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Development Program." Career Development incorporates s ^ff 
development, teacher evaluation, and cuiriculum development in a 
comprehensive program of professional growth, career advancement, 
and incentive pay designed to both attract and retain effective 
teachers* 

Impending acci.n by the North Carolina legislature on a 
state-wide merit pay plan for teachers prompted Charlotte 
superintendent Jay Robinson to charge a committee of local 
teachers, administrator. s, parents, and business leaders to 
investigate the concept and its implications at the local level. 
Convinced that merit pay, as currently conceived, would be 
detrimental to Charlotte teachers and students, the committee, 
under the leadership of Phillip Schlechty, professor of education 
at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, recommended the 
development of a comprehensive plan for professional growth that 
incorporated career stages of increasing responsibility, rigorous 
performance evaluation, and incentive pay, and that would draw 
upon the district's demonstrated commitment to staff development* 
The major innovation in the proposed Career Development program 
involved a unique approach to evaluation, and a steering 
committee composed of teachers, administrators, and union 
officials began a year-long process of soliciting teacher and 
community input and support for a radical redesign of 
professional responsibility within the district* 

Participation in the Career Development Program is voluntary 
for experienced teachers, but all new recruits must join* 
New teachers are referred to as provisional teachers, and those 
experienced volunteers chosen to participate in the first year are 
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known as Career Candidates* Evaluating the teacher's performance 
is the primary responsibility of a school based committee 
called an advisory/ assessment team, composed of the principal, 
the assistant principal for instruction (API), and a fellow 
teacher. For provisional teachers, the fellow teacher is 
assigned, acting as a mentor. These individuals meet 
periodically with tae teacher, helping them to construct a 
program of professi* nal improvement, called an Action Growth 
Plan, and brokering available staff development resources to 
support them in achieving this plan. Thr advisory/ assessment 
team also conducts periodic formal and Informal observations of 
the teacher's classroom performance, using the Carolina Teaching 
Performance Assessment Scale (CTPAS) as the basic evaluation 
tool. At the end of each semester, the advisory/assessment team 
reviews data collected to document the teacher's performance, and 
arrives at a summative rating. 

This is only a partial picture, however, because a basic 
principle undergirding the evaluation system is that reliability 
only results when multiple evaluations are conducted by numerous 
individuals employing multiple and explicit criteria over a lc \g 
period of time. Thus, two additional components of evaluation 
remain. First, the district employs 9 specially trained, sys^em- 
wide observer-evaluators who conduct both announced and 
unannounced classroom observations employing the CTPAS. These 
individuals then pass their data on to ne advisory/assessment 
team, serving as an external "validity and reliability check" of 
their deliberations. 
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Finally, the summative judgme. ts of a teacher's competence 
produced by the advisory/ assessment teams are subject to the 
review and confirmation of both 3 regional and district-wide 
committee composed of teachers and administrators before 
advancement along the nreer ladder is granted* 

Supporting Career Development is now the focus of district 
staff development efforts. Provisional teachers receive training 
in classroom management skills and the elements of effective 
lesson design* Career candidates receive training tailored to 
the content of their Action Growth plan* Released time is 
granted to mentors and provisional teachers to enable them to 
plan and discuss, areas of need* 

Charlotte's Career Development Program has onxy been 
operational for one year, thus, it is difficult to assess its 
long-run impact* Standards for advancement, however, appear to 
be high* Of 150 Career Candidates nominated by their peers as 
outstanding teachers, only 137 were advanced co Career Level I 
status, with the remaining 13 either choosing to drop out of the 
program or participate for another year* Even in its early 
stages, however, Charlotte provides rich uata about experience 
with designing and implementing a district-wide reform, about the 
operation of multiple evaluation activities and about the 
problems associated with developing comprehensive reform, or as 
Schlechty quips, with "building an airplane while in flight*" 
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III. ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE FOR TEACHER EVALUATION 



"If y< u want to understand something, try changing it." 

Kurt Lewin 

Experience in the four districts we studied shows how 

central the enabling conditions are to an effective teacher 

evaluation system. It also shows tlr*+ it is often difficult, 

but not impossible, to make the changes in the institutional 

values and activities— in the trust, communication, commitment 

and role of evaluation — that are essential to an effective 

teacher evaluation system. Administrators in all of the 

districts we visited saw this change problem as central to 

success of the districts teacher evaluation plans. For example, 

Charlotte's Philip Schlechty put it this way: 

Developing an evaluative culture around which everytning 
else will hang is really difficult, but that must be our 
focus. The problems ( associated with implementation) will 
disappear and not be problems anymore if we just stick 
to this culture- building exercise. 

To varying degrees, each of the institutions we observed 
moved from organizational conditions unfriendly to evaluation to 
an institutional climate that supported strong teacher 
evaluation. The change problem confronting each district 
reflected its particular context, characteristics and traditions 
and thus the processes and activities associated with change in 
each district varied. 

However, each district shared four elements that combined to 
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"unfreeze" existing conditions and to set the stage for a 
meaningful teacher evaluation program* These factors are: 

o a triggering event 

o environmental stability 

o strong leadership committed to teacher evaluation and to 
strategies of open, face-tc-face communication 

o active teacher involvemenc in developing evaluation 
activities 

These these factors combine to foster the enabling conditions 
associated with a supportive climate for evaluation and thus 
suggest a model of organizational change for teacher evaluation. 
We describe each in turn* 

TRIGGERING EVENT 

Dynamic conservativism characterizes most school 
districts, as it does most organizational settings (Schon, 19?1)* 
Change, when it occuis,, typically is incremental only and is 
directed at maintaining organizational status quo through 
marginal adjustments to existing practice* Organizational change 
of this sort constitutes little more than running to stay in 
place; it does not engage the organization's fundamental norms, 
values or core technologies (Meyer and Rowan, 1977)* Given the 
institutional status of most school districts, incremental change 
is insufficient to the enabling conditions necessary for 
effective teacher evaluation. Yet movement beyond incremental 
adjustment is hard to affect unless there is a "triggering event" 
to shock the system — unless someone within the system can violate 



existing rules and norms with relative safety (Schon,1971; 
Argyris,1982; Lundberg, 1985). 

A triggering event — which can range from internal managerial 
crises, to new leadership, to externally imposed pressure on the 
system — provides opportunity to launch the process f unfreezing. 
In order for a potential trigger to accomplish this, however, it 
must be seized as an occasion to challenge previously unquestioned 
values, assumptions and behaviors (Lundberg, 1985). Such fundamental 
reexamination of longstanding practices is essential to mobilize 
support for necessary organizational changes. 

The districts we studied show how disparate events can begin 
this process of organizational change necessary for teacher 
evaluation reform.. State action prompted rethinking of teacher 
evaluation strategies in Charlotte and Mountain View-Los Altos. 
In Charlotte, impending state action regarding merit pay caused 
the superintendent to form a committee to study the concept. 
Fear that the state might impose a merit pay system inconsistent 
with the district's management philosophy spurred efforts to 
design a Career Development Program. Central office 
administrators saw the new state policy as a significant threat 
to local autonomy and control: "If we couldn't come up with some 
kind of solution to the teacher quality problem, then the state 
was going to impose something on us." 

New state-level policy of a different sort pushed Mountain 
View-Los Altos into action. This district had been experimenting 
for several years with various models for evaluating teachers, 
some of which involved peer review. Department coordinators 
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played an important role in the evaluation process, particularly 

in determining depth of teachers' knowledge of subject matter. 

Passage of a state collective bargaining law presented a 

dilemma — the teacher; 1 association felt that existing teacher 

evaluation practices were inconsistent with a collective 

bargaining agreement. It was not in the best interest of the 

teachers' association to have its unit members evaluating one 

another. According to an official of the association: 

When it became clear that evaluation would have some 
meaningful consequences attached to it, such as 
dismissal, well, that's when we decided it wasn't 
our proper role to be involved. 

Current evaluation practices in Mountain View-Los Altos thus 

trace their origins to the beginning of formal collective 

bargaining within the district and the fundamental rethinking 

this state-level initiative occasioned. 

In Moraga and Santa Clara, change in district leadership 

coupled with external pressures provoked fundamental changes in 

district routines. Declining enrollments, the necessity to lay 

off teachers in the district, and the arrival of Glickman as 

Moraga' s superintendent combined to stimulate reform. From the 

day she arrived, Glickman set about to alter basic district 

management patterns and expectations. Her management style 

contrasted sharply with that of the previous superintendent. 

According to one school board member: 

The former superintendent was an administrator— he 
was isolated as a person. He was not open or 
outv/ard or able to take resistance. It was just 
his personality. •• Judy — she is totally different. 
Now, the walls are really breaking down ••••Now, the 
word is that everybody can be a better teacher. 
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A new superintendent coupled with the imperative wO deal with 
sharp enrollment declines and an impending school closure made 
change inevitable in Moraga. Glickman exploited the break in 
organizational routines presented by the change of leadership to 
challenge traditional operations. And teacher evaluation lay at 
the heart of the new Superintendent's strategy for quality 
improvement in Moraga. 

Similarly, in Santa Clara, change in leadership provided the 

occasion for fundamental shift in organizational routines. A new 

superintendent, coupled with a breakdown in communication at all 

levels of the school system, led to the initiation of fundamental 

teacher evaluation reform. In 1974, the new superintendent, Rudi 

Gatti, expressed strong commitment to building consensus among 

district constituencies and promoting open communication. This 

management stance departed radically from the closed door 

management techniques that fueled past union-management 

problems. As Gatti put it: 

In the early 70 "s, the teachers' ^-sociation and the 
Board had a terrible relationship aid they were playing 
hardball with one another. All th^y were doing was 
finding fault with each other... and this resulted in a 
backlash where people tried to find fault with the 
teaching staf f . . . .When I came to the district, I said 
to the Board, M We need to bridge the gap between us and 
open up communications." 

Gatti seized the catalytic potential in a leadership shift and, 

as a former director of personnel, moved naturally to teacher 

evaluation as the focus of his improvement plan. 

In each site, then, some event functioned as a trigger to 

disrupt traditional attitudes and behaviors and to force 
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consideration of fundamental change in organizational practices* 
Respondents in each district underscore the event's strategic 
value, and agree that little change in evaluation practices could 
have occurred without it* 

Yet a triggering event is far from a sufficient condition 
for initiating evaluation reform or any kind of fundamental 
change. For example, to our knowledge, Charlotte-Mecklenburg is 
the only district in North Carolina that embarked on a reform 
program with teacher evaluation at its center in response to the 
state- level merit pay proposals* And superintendents come and go 
in California as they do in districts across the country* The 
events we described served as triggers for change because 
district leaders transformed them into a mandate for change* 

Administrators are and must be skilled at maintaining the 
status quo * Generally speaking and excepting massive shocks such 
as California's Proposition 13 or vigorous judicial oversight of 
desegregation mandates, most internal or external pressures do 
not. act as triggers for change* To the contrary, leadership 
self-consciously and appropriately acts to buffer the system and 
minimize disruption* Events sucti as those that precipitated 
action in the sites we examined served as catalysts for change 
only because leadership chose to use them strategically* Thus 
the event provided a necessary occasion to infringe established 
norms and practices* 

However, these strategic choices are not made in a vacuum* 
Our research and that of others points to contextual factors that 
constrain or support the ability of district leaders to exploit 



opportunities for change — most importantly, environmental 
stability and congruence between the district and its setting 
(see, e.g., Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Lawrence and Lorsch, 
1969). 

ENVIRONMENTAL STABILITY 

School districts are open systems, vulnerable to events, 
cycles and disruptions in their environment. Instability or 
crises in a district's environment demand administrative 
attention and skill in maintaining organizational stability. 
Environmental turbulence often precludes questions of serious 
organizational change, as basic issues of organizational survival 
and overall health press on district leaders. Fiscal retrenchment, 
desegregation initiatives, and economic recession are examples of 
external environmental factors that command the full attention 
and energy of district leadership. Internal stability works in 
much the same way. Disruptions such as teachers 1 strikes by 
necessity capture administrative concern for institutional 
maintenance and prevent attention to developmental issues such as 
teacher evaluation. 

Organizational change of the sort assumed by teacher 
evaluation is difficult to affect in a turbulent environment. 
Because the change necessary to teacher evaluation comprises 
fundamental shifts in behavior and attitudes, it requires a 
relatively calm environmental setting. The "trigger", in other 
words, cannot constitute an event that threatens the survival or 
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fundamental health of the institution. Administrative time and 
attention are scarce resources. District leadership must be free 
of environmental crises and maintenance concerns to spend 
sufficient time on developing and carrying out a teacher 
evaluation program. Short term maintenance exigencies typically 
crowd out longer term development concerns. 

Further, organizations are limited in the amount of 
fundamental change they can absorb before they become dangerously 
destabilized. Unfreezing works to produce change only if 
sufficient equilibrium exists to keep the organization healthy 
throughout the process of reexamination, development and change. 
Otherwise, what takes place may not be the positive kind of 
reexamination we have described, but instead mark the beginning 
of a process of organizational decay or destabilization. 

The districts we studied illustrate the necessity of a 
stable environment for change. Two districts were particularly 
blessed in this respect. Charlotte-Mecklenburg had successfully 
weathered the upheaval of racial desegregation almost a decade 
ago, and community support for education continues at high levels 
today. For example, a member of the local press commented, 'In 
my two years as education reporter here, I have never heard any 
academic complaints nor encountered any racial overtones.** In 
Mountain View-Los Altos, Paul Sakamoto observes that the goals 
and objectives from a decade ago still apply to the district 
today— a testimony to the stability of the community. 

This stability provides an important safety cushion. 
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All of Che districts experienced setbacks and minor failures as 
they forayed into the unknown territory of teacher evaluation 
reform. Failure is chancy in an unstable environment. It could 
mean a recall of the school board, the firing of the 
superintendent, teacher dissatisfaction, or an exjdus of parents 
to private schools. In contrast, stable environments tend to be 
forgiving, especially in the short run, so that experimentation 
and risk-taking are possible. This safety enables organizational 
leaders to violate established norms, behaviors and practices. 

Stability in the external environment must be mirrored 
in the internal environment of the school district if commitment 
to teacher evaluation reform is to be sustained. The undeveloped 
state of the art in teacher evaluation introduces a level of 
uncertainty that can be tolerated only if administrators, teachers, 
and board members accept the inevitability of mistakes and commit 
themselves to self-evaluation and constant improvement. 

Many teachers and administrators in Charlotte cited 
frustrating examples of midstream changes in policy within the 
district, redundant effort, and general wheel- spinning. Most 
notable were the accounts of career candidates who were forced to 
re-write their Action Growth Plan several times before the 
district-wide review committee would approve them. Inspection of 
the initial drafts of these plau* across the district revealed wide 
variation. The district-wide committee decided to re-write the 
criteria and enforce compliance rather than tolerate the use of 
widely varying standards of acceptability. This decision 
angered every career candidate whom we interviewed because of the 
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personal effort spent on shifting rules-of-the-game. Yet few 

responded to this frustration by withdrawing their commitment to 

the program* Despite start-up problems such as these, support 

for career development remains strong within the district • As 

Schlechty explains: 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg is organizationally strong 
and it is able to tolerate mistakes* People take 
a pragmatic approach in this district* They take a 
long lunge easier* Other districts can't afford the 
luxury and can't afford as many mistakes as we made* 

Similarly, Mountain View-Los Altos has endured some 
difficult encounters with the teachers' union in the district as 
four separate grievances over evaluation procedures were filed in 
atwo year period. Yet, rather than initiate a cycle of 
adversarial relations between union and management, increased 
dialogue has resulted* Teachers now perceive the evaluation 
process as generally equitable* District efforts over the past 
three years have brought about an overall increase in support for 
evaluation on the part of teachers— approximately 95% of them 
indicated in a recent survey that their most recent evaluation 
was both fair and objective. Further, support for evaluation is 
apparent* For example, a union official commented, "Evaluation is 
really important.... So, what we are doing with evaluation is long 
overdue." Once again, a less stable internal environment may not 
have been so forgiving. 

The experience of Santa Clara Unified School District 
contrasts on this point to show how concerns for teacher 
evaluation can become swamped in the face of more immediate and 
urgent matters. Only a limited number of issues can remain active 
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priorities for district and building administrators, Santa Clara 
Unified could not sustain its commitment to teacher evaluation as 
an active priority while at the same time close schools, 
reorganize the district on two separate occasions, and implement 
a program of curriculum accountability. The result was diversion 
in administrative attention from teacher evaluation throughout 
the system as fires were fought on multiple fronts. As a 
consequence, though all building administrators continued to 
evaluate their teachers in a manner many districts might consider 
to be more than adequate, in comparison with past practice in 
this district, attention to teacher evaluation declined. 
Evaluation activities have become uneven from school to school, 
Santa Clara shows how difficult it is to attend simultaneously to 
issues by organizational maintenance and organizational 
development. 

A stable environment, in summary, provides support necessary 
to tackle the ambiguous and developmental issues of teacher 
evaluation. It is a forgiving environment that permits members 
of the organization to focus on the complex problem of teacher 
evaluation. 

Environmental stability must be understood as more than the 
absence cf major internal or external disruptions, however. It 
al^o marks a general congruence between a district's organization 
and its environment. Match between the district' c educational 
goals, operating style, community values, and the teacher 
evaluation system is important to the success of a teacher 
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evaluation reform. (Wise et al , 1984)* Without it, change of the 
sort required for effective teacher evaluation can become too 
risky. Early and inevitable mistakes can derail plans for reform 
if district overseers and the community are not in basic 
agreement with what the district is up to and how district 
leaders want to go about it* 

Even more important, a superintendent battling with the 

school board and with members of the community about how to do 

things or about what is important to do can hardly hope to bring 

about change in the organization* School board support is 

critical* The district leaders we interviewed all stressed the 

importance of congruence between their agenda and the school 

boards* For example: 

Moraga su ^erintendent— "To begin, I met with the board — it 
is chemistry— a yea or nea— you sense what they stand for* I 
sensed from the beginning that they had a cohesive, long term 
plan for staff development and instructional improvement." 

Santa Clara superintendent— '"Bef ore 1 decided to take the 
job, I sat down with the board and we talked about what we 
thought were priorities in the district and what needed to be 
done* I told them that I needed a commitment from them as to 
what my agenda was going to be and for bringing about a situation 
that would have teachers treated fairly* I wouldn't have taken 
the job without that commitment" 

Congruence with the environment is not a permanent 
condition* Superintendents need to carefully nurture their 
relationship with the school board and the community they 
represent, instructin 0 them regarding the value of new policies 
and procedures* Securing and maintaining school board support is 
an ongoing process, especially given the fact that most districts 
experience turnover of at least some board members every two 
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years. Superintendents and their staff in all four of our psdpie 
districts worked actively as teachers and lobbyists, building 
support for district change efforts and educating stakeholders on 
the board ai.u in the broader community* But frequent changes in 
a policy making body makes it difficult to implement the long 
term reform process that is required for meaningful teacher 
evaluation. 

LEADERSHIP 

Making all this happen-*- transforming events into triggers 
for organizational change that builds on teacher evaluation- 
depends finally on district leadership* Nothing of significance 
will happen in the area of teacher evaluation unless the 
superintendent demands it* District superintendents are key 
actor c in teacher evaluation reform for many reasons* 
They not only marshal resources for teacher evaluation , they also 
serve an important symbolic function by focusing attention on 
teacher evaluation, making it a priority for administrators and 
teachers and establishing the climate within which it can occur* 
(Bridges, forthcoming; Wise et al, 1984)* 

In order *»r teacher evaluation to become a 1 ter 
priority in any district, it must be at the heart of the 
superintendent's vision for quality improvement* For example, 
Mountain View-Los Altos' s Superintendent Sakaroto sees evaluation 
as a critical lever for student achievement and inst) i onal 
improvement : 

"valuation is key to any comprehensive program in a 

school district ...as far as I'm concerned, evaluation is the 

key to what goes on in the district. Prior to our reforms 
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in recent years, evaluation was just a cursory 
affair* T t was just an exercise of turning in forms to 
the central office* It did nothing to ensure that 
good instruction was going on in the district*** 
If the key to student achievement is really what 
goes on in the classroom, then we certainly ought to 
be focusing our time and attention here* So often 
teachers feel isolated* They feel nobody cares what 
goes on in their classroom and they just close the 
door* Evaluation has opened up the door and has 
provided a way to get into th» classes and allow 
colleagues to share what is going on, 

Glickman, in Moraga , states her philosophy similarly: 

Staff development articulates what is appropriate 
instruction •••Formal evaluation serves to get someone's 
attention—it raises their level of concern and can be used 
to prove fairness to other teachers • 

In Charlotte, the career development program represented the. 
culmination of an almost decade long commitment to staff 
development training that 'as crafted out of Superintendent 
Robinson's vision for the district. 

But Superintendents must successfully articulate their 
vision for teacher evaluation for it to take root* Their outward 
and explicit commitment is essential to commanding the attention 
of principals and other building level administrators 
assigned evaluation responsibilities* Teacher evaluation by 
necessity competes with many other demands for building 
administrator's time; it also poses a fundamental role conflict 
for principals who fear that evaluation and support for 
teachers' development are incompatible* Teacher evaluation 
becomes a priority for middle managers only if it is a visible, 
active priority for the superintendent who effectively 
coiriunicates this desire through the chain of command * A 
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Charlotte assistant-principal puts it this way: 

We put (our) emphasis where our superiors put the emphasis. 
The principal (in this building) has made (teacher 
evaluation) a top priority (because) the superintendent 
(and the area superintendent ~or this school) says it's a 
top priority. 

Further, the importance of top-level concern is not a one- 
time or short-term thing, Santc, Clara Unified School District 
illustrates how a shift in a superintendent's active priorities 
uan have an impact on a vigorous teache • evaluation process—even 
when it is apparently established. The district's .iational 
recognition for successful handling of the problems associated 
with enrollment decline and fiscal retrenchment has been well 
deserved, but the administrative time and attt..tion necessary to 
handle these crises meant that, while still a priority, teacher 
evaluation could no lor^er remain at the top of the management 
agenda. In response, principals' attention to teacher evaluation 
has declined in comparison with previous years, and only one 
teacher has been placed on remediation in the past two years. 
Gatti explains the apparent erosion in teacher evaluation this 
way : 

My attention has really been elsewhere in the past 
several years. ..The problem is that it's difficult 
to keep the fire burning for a lot of people ..I'm 
just going to have t") get out into the schools and 
push them into paying more attention to evaluation. 

We saw that Superintendents signaled their priority for and 

commitment to teacher evaluation in a number of ways. For 

example, Superintendent Sakamoto and his Director of Curriculum 

and Instruction, Robert Madgic, read all of the teacher 

evaluations submitted by district principals, thereby making his 
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intent clear 




evaluate teachers* Central office administrators in Mountain 

Viev-Los Altos also use mandatory administrator training sessions 

as a forum for stressirr 3 ; district-level concern about evaluation • 

Robert Madgic, Director of Curriculum and Instruction, explains: 

We constantly try to focus the administrator's attention of 
evaluation. We point to the problems of evaluation at 
principals' meetings* Evaluation is a topic at every one of 
these weekly meetings • We have emphasized evaluation for 
the past eight summers in our administrative workshops in 
an effort to (build skills) and point out problems with the 
evaluation process. 

Glickman in Moraga adoptad an identical strategy to that 

employed in Mountain View-Los Altos to display her commitment to 

teacher evaluation. Santa Clara's G«±tti plans to renew his 

commitment in a similar way. Gatti statu*: 

When something like avaluation stops being: the top 
priority of the person at the top, it starts to fall 
away. I told my roan;ige<2&aC team this year,, however, 
that teacher ev<:lu£tion is soing to be my number one 
are of concern next y«r..I'm going to have to get out 
to all the schools • * 3 and push them into paying more 
attention to evaluation «. . One thing I've already made 
clear is that all evaluations, *>oth teachers' and 
administrators', are going to cross my desk next year 
and I'm going to initial all of them. 

In Charlotte, the multiple district resources Jay Robinson 
has assigned to teacher evaluation provide strong evidence of 
his commitment to thorough-going, meaningful teacher evaluation. 
Career Development remained the leading agenda item of the 
district's management committee for over a year. He modified the 
job description of Area Program Specialists so that tney now 
spend the majority of their time on issues revolving around 
teacher evaluation. His top level advisors now meet in a weekly 
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executive committee that primarily addresses Career Development 
concerns. 

However, Superintendents do more than provide the leadership 
that establishes teacher evaluation as a priority and focuses 
administrative attention on it. Even more critically, they 
create the institutional climate that allows meaningful teacher 
evaluation to occur* In order for a district to move from a 
condition of a low-trust, low-risk taking organization to one irk 
which teacher evaluation can support meaningful change, as a 
first condition, channels of communication within the district 
must be open both vertically, between administrations and 
teachers, as well as horizontally, among teachers and 
administrators. 

Change in these institutional norms and expectations is not 
a responsibility that can be delegated* Only the superintendent, 
as the institution's formal leader, can break the cycle of 
distancing from evaluation and assessment, of disconnectedness 
from sources of information about performance, and of distrust 
among organizational roles (see Argyris,1982,p«46S ff.). 
Organizational research shows that when an organization's leader 
is d:\stant and closed, the result is increased bureaucratization 
and reliance on "rules", so that discontinuities among units and 
individuals are heightened (Argyris, 1982). Substantive teacher 
evaluation cannot take place in such a climate. 

Unless the organization's leader changes his or her 
style of operation to stress openness and inquiry, little else 
will happen, regardless of the merits of a particular evaluation 




design. As our study sites illustrate, when the leader does move 
from a primarily closed to a more open management style, the 
organization becomes open to influence and in greater control of 
its internal activities. And when this happens, opportunities 
for learning—such as teacher evaluation — become important and 
possible. 

Within each district we examined, open and honest 
communication and access at all levels of the organization 
mirrored the superintendent's commitment to this management 
principle. Despite their very different district settings and 
institutional characteristics, teachers and middle managers in 
all the districts stressed the openness of their 
Superintendent • 

In Charlotte, union leaders praised superintendent Robinson 

for his openness and involvement of teachers in district policy 

formation. Indeed one remarked that with Robinson as 

Superintendent, collective bargaining was virtually unnecessary. 

Teachers and administrators in Charlotte also emphasized 

Robinson's fairness and active style. One administrator 

commented: "You won't find a more open superintendent than Jay 

Robinson.. .he is open to a fault.. .If he has a goal, he say what 

it is. He hides nothing," Another central office administrator 

stressed Robinson's activism: 

Jay Robinson ...is the only manager that comes close 
in my mind to typifying the principles put forward 
in °In Search of Excellence.' He has a bias for 
action. He's a risktaker. He doesn't cover things 
up but finds answers to problems. He's a gentle man 
who talks tough and a tough man who talks gently 
both at the same time. It depends on the situation 
and what it calls for. His philosophy is to train 




winners.. .Failure means you made a bad personnel 

Each of the other superintendents in our sample demonstrated 
their commitment to a similar management style. In Moraga, 
Glickman holds personal conferences with each of the almost 60 
professional staff members in her district each year in an effort 
**o foster communication. Sakamoto in Mountain View-Los Altos 
makes a point of accessibility and visibility. For example, 
whenever possible he spends lunch time at one of the district's 
schools out in the courtyard talking with teachers and students. 
Teachers in the district see this style both as unusual and as 
evidence of a professionally-based management style: "...there 
are not many districts where the superintendent come and sits in 
the quad at lunchtime and talks to the kids and teachers. We run 
things on a first name basis in this district .. .we certainly 
don't operate on a command model here." 

Superintendent Gatti likewise prides himself on the fact 
that he and his central office staff rarely close their doors. 
Open communication lies at the heart of his management strategy. 
He addresses the staff at each of the district's 19 schools every 
year, and gathers feedback regarding district programs. 

Nothing quite substitutes for personal attention to 
underscore commitment. Thus, face-to-face contact between 
central office administrators and district staff emerged as a 
critical strategy for promoting open communication. As 
Charlotte's Phillip Schlechty quipped: "Management by memo really 
stinks." Face-to-face contact serves several important 
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functions. It is an important "rumor control" strategy, since 
personal visits by central office staff is an effective way to 
uncover misunderstandings and anxieties in the district about 
teacher evaluation, to respond on the spot, and to collect 
information about site-level responses to district plans that can 
sharpen planning or policies* 

For example, in Moraga, Glickman's yearly, personal 
interviews with each teacher in the district helped to avoid 
misunderstandings regarding the districts new focus on 
evaluation. In many cases, in fact, she reported that it was in 
these interviews where she learned of the frustration and 
unhappiness with teaching many of the districts poorest teachers 
experienced, Glickman views her face-to-face contact with 
teachers as a cornerstone of her evaluation strategy. 

Face-to-face contact also provides incontrovertible evidence 

of central office priority for evaluation. Respondents in all 

the districts we studied underscored the importance of personal 

involvement by the superintendent. This Mountain View-Los Altos 

teacher's comment is typical: 

The superintendent visits every classroom in the district. 
It gives a teacher a sense of importance when people 
feel what they're doing is important enough for him to 
drop in to see how it's going. •• 

The openness we observed between superintendent and 
teachers — whether a large or a small school district — was the 
result of hard work. Each superintendent cultivated this 
relationship with both teachers and board members in their 
districts; they self-consciously sought to break the cycle of 
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distance, d: sconnectedness , and lack of trust. And in so doing, 
they displayed leadership of a particular, critical sort 
necessary for strong teacher evaluation. 

TEACHER INVOLVEMENT 

Evaluation denotes power and control* In most districts, 
that power is vested totally in the hands of teacher evaluators. 
Yet our research in school districts as well as research in 
organizations generally demonstrates two important points 
relevant to teacher evaluation. One, unilateral power or control 
is seldom seen as valid by individuals subject to it; two, those 
so controlled are unlikely to engage in public testing or 
experimentation or other possibly threatening activities 
associated with an effective response to evaluation findings. 

Involving teachers in the design and implementation of a 

teacher evaluation system we found to be is essential to 

establishing what Phillip Schlechty calls an "evaluation 

culture." Indeed, Sakamoto in Mountain View points to teacher 

involvement as the single most important thing for a district to 

do as it begins to reform its teacher evaluation system: 

I would involve people from the beginning and that means 
teachers. If I was going to start over again I'd have 
teachers go and visit sites where evaluation was taking place 
and talk with teachers there to find out what teachers in that 
district feel about evaluation. Let's face it. You can't 
argue with any system that's objective and fair. (Teacher 
involvement is essential to this perception) 

Teachers in Charlotte echo this view. They single out 
teacher involvement as the main reason why "things are so good in 
Charlotte." A representative from one of Charlotte-Mecklenburg's 



teachers f associations said , for example : 

•••the answer (to why new evaluation practices seem to be 
working in Charlotte) is teacher input. We were involved all 
the way. It is true that mistakes have been made. ..and there 
is a need to be flexible, but tie bottom line is that when 
teachers are oeing heard, success is possible. 

But the experiences of the districts we examined illustrate 
that effective teacher involvement is not as straightforward a 
proposition as it may seera. Forming a committee of teachers and 
administrators to discuss and recommend changes in existing teacher 
evaluation policies falls far short of the kind of involvement 
necessary to secure commitment to the effort. All teachers 
in the school district, not just union representatives or 
volunteers, need an opportunity to make suggestions and review 
evaluation plans. To foster commitment, teachers must believe 
that their involvement will result in substantive change, making 
the endeavor worth their time. 

The districts we visited accomplished the goal of effective 
teacher involvement with varying degrees of success. Given its 
size, Chariot te-Mecklenberg faced the most complex task of 
securing comment from over 4,000 professional staff members as they 
set out to construct the Career Development program. A central 
steering committee composed of teachers, union representatives, 
administrators, and board members directed the planning effort. 
Each school elected a liaison teacher to serve as a channel for 
information to and from the steering committee. These 
individuals came together once a month at district expense to 
respond to the actions of the steering committee and take 
information back to the schools. Seven full-time, district-wide 
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liaison teachers canvassed sll schools on a regular basis, 
meeting informally with teachers, explaining the planning 
process, and soliciting Input. Schlechty, the Steering Committee 
Chair, held public meetings at every school in the district to 
answer questions and elicit fe jack* Anonymous question boxes 
were placed at aach school, and answers to all questions were 
distributed on a district wide basis* - 

Charlotte's strategy for securing participation in the 
development phase apparently was successful* According to 
steering committee members, "Everyone who wanted to have input 
into the planning process had the opportunity* M An elementary 
school teacher and career candidate corroborated this point: M I 
watched the planning process closely* I just don't see how the 
whole developmental process could have had more teacher input*** 
Teacher Involvement was particularly meaningful because 
concrete evidence existed that district officials were listening* 
For example, specific changes in the selection process for 
observer/ evaluators and first year career candidates came about 
as a direct result of teacher suggestions* Throughout the 
steering committee's deliberations, teachers had the opportunity 
through their elected liaison to monitor the direction of 
planning efforts and actually see the Career Development program 
take form* 

Charlotte's experience also underscores both the 'iportrice 
and the difficulty of sustaining meaningful involvement of 
teachers through the implementation phase* Despite the generally 
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successful efforts to involve teachers during the planning phase 9 

we encountered numerous examples of misunderstandings about how 

the teacher evaluation system would operate, and how decisions 

regarding a teacher 9 s status would be made. For some, only 

seeing is believing. Ot K ~r teachers and building administrators 

indicated that teacher input into the implementation process had 

decreased when compared to the design phase the previous year* 

Thus, several individuals, including union representatives, 

expressed concern for the future* Charlotte's efforts 

clearly demonstrate the difficulties involved in providing 

sufficient teacher involvement to secure broadbased commitment to 

the teacher evaluation system* 

In contrast to Charlotte's generally high level of teacher 

involvement in planning, the level of teacher participation varied 

considerably in the other three districts* In Mountain View-Los 

Altos, teacher involvement in the design of the student 

survey several years ago was high, but many teachers believe that 

their opportunity for involvement has been limited in recent years* 

In particular, teachers unanimously felt that the need existed to 

re-examine the use of the student survey as part of the formal 

evaluation process* According to one teacher who has always 

received satisfactory evaluations: 

•••the student survey causes such wide-spread discomfort, I 
wonder if it's worth it. ...If the student survey is weighted 
heavily, as a lot of administrators do, how accurate really 
is it as a measure of a teacher's competence? We're just 
asking students to do things that they're not qualified to 
do* 

Despite vocal teacher dissatisfaction, teachers see district 
administrators unwilling to reexamine this evaluation strategy* 
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Sakamoto is fully aware of teachers' negative feelings 
toward the student survey— he "appreciates the fact that the 
student survey is a controversial area because most teachers are 
particularly sensitive to their students' feelings and opinions— 
the individuals with whom they worked so hard to develop 
rapport." Yet he also strongly believes that input from 
students, who interact on a daily basis with teachers, is a 
critical supplement to the three or four classroom observations 
an administrator is able to conduct. Thus, teachers receive a 
print out of the results of their students evaluations of them 
that provides departmental and school-wide comparison data. 
Sakamoto hopes that future research will assess the reliability 
and validity of student ratings of teachers at the secondary 
level in an effort to secure teachers' confidence in the process. 

Both teachers and administrators in Mountain View-Los Altos 
voiced contradictory opinions regarding the amount of influence 
teachers have had in constructing the current evaluation process. 
Several teachers and administrators judged the opportunity for 
participation as high. For example, the student survey form has 
been revised on at least three separate occasions by committees 
of teachers and administrators. In addition, teachers in the 
district recently developed a set of criteria that would describe 
excellent teaching in the district. These will be used in 
conjunction with the evaluation system. Many teachers, however, 
felt that opportunities for input were sorely lacking. For 
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example, one department head stated: 

Any revision of evaluation should start with the 
teachers.... If instructional improvement it really the 
objective.. •• then you have to ask teachers "What can we do 
to set up a system of visitation and observation that would 
help you the most." This didn't happen here. 

In sum, perceptions regarding the level of teacher influence upon 

evaluation reform in Mountain View-Los Altos appears to be mixed. 

In Moraga, teachers had limited involvement in initial 
planning stages of a new teacher evaluation system. The district 
management team alone made many of the decisions regarding the 
direction teacher evaluation reform would take. One result of 
the limited involvement of teachers in both Moraga and Mountain 
View-Los Altos is that teacher acceptance of and commitment to 
teacher evaluation has come slowly and unevenly. For example, 
several teachers in both districts felt that evaluation was 
"something for administrators to do that had little meaning for 
classroom teachers." The ^ responses suggest that lack of 
involvement in the planning process limits ownership on the part 
of teachers. 

Our interviews in Santa Clara also illustrate the role teacher 
involvement olays in securing teacher comroitmei.* to the 
evaluation process. Teacher evaluation holds litre salience for 
a number of the teachers and administrators in the district at 
this time. Notable exceptions, however, are those individuals 
who had just served on a district wide committee that revised the 
year-end evaluation form, along with those actively Involved as 
instructors for the district-wide staff development program which 
certified administrators as competent evaluators. Each of these 
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individuals displayed a high level of commitment to teacher 
evaluation that was not evident in other respondents. 
Involveaent in the planning ~nd impleaentation process and 
leadership appear to go hand in hand* 

But we saw that tea. he' -vUvement in the evaluation has 
another important diraens 4 '* planners to consider. It is 

important at the institutional level, as district policy is 
developed and iapleaented. It also is iaportant during the 
evaluation process itself , at the individual level , as strategies 
allow teachers an opportunity to exercise discretion in the goal 
setting process. 

In aany respects , the negative consequences of a perceived 

lack of involvement at the district level in Moraga and Mountain 

View-l^s Altos are offset by the 'atitudu teachers are given in 

setting the goals and objectives on which they will be evaluated 

during the year. According to one Mountain View-Los Altos 

veteran of 19 years: 

I think the fact that the evaluator ana evaluatee had a 
chance to negotiate and review their goals is an important 
part of the process as long as the goals are not., framed 
down your throat. Making sure the teacher has input is one 
important part of the process that makes it fair. 

Providing this opportunity for teachers to participate in the 

development and review of their evaluation system reinforces 

teachers' sense of professional autonomy. Coupling evaluation to 

goal setting also strengthens the accountability objectives of 

evaluation. A Mountain View-Los Altos principal , in fact, sees 
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this aspect of evaluation as critical: 

I think maybe the key to the whole process is the coupling we do 
between the goal setting and the observation-evaluation 
process. I think the teachers and the public take us sore 
seriously now due to the accountability focus we place on the 
evaluation system*** 

Each district has constructed an evaluation system that 
provides this latitude for teachers* However, the strongest 
teacher commitment to evaluation appears in districts ehat join 
this individual involvement with Institutional participation in 
teacher evaluation* Such commitment is generated not only or 
even always by mandates that teachers perceive as legitimate, but 
also by those policies which they believe are in line with their 
internalized needs (Etzioni, 1975)* 

Teacher participation in the development and implementatio 
of an evaluation scheme is an effective strategy for developing 
congruence between teachers' values end expectations, 
organizational goals and evaluation activities* Participation of 
this nature promotes in addition the sense of ownership essential 
to effective implementation and the collegiallty lhat increases 
support generally within Lue organization* 

SUMMARY: ENABLING TEACHER EVALUATION 

Together, the factors we have just describe combine to 
provide an environment that allow? a school district to change 
the basic norms and expectations that structure behavior so that 
teacher evaluation can be taken seriously— to create a culture of 
evaluation* These factors work together to promote four important 
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enabling conditions for learning through teacher evaluation: 
o trust between teachers and administrators, 
o open communication throughout the district 
o commitment to organizational and professional improvement* 
o visibility for evaluation 

Each of the districts we visited were at a somewhat different 
stage in the process of organizational change associated with 
these enabling conditions* Differences among districts in this 
respect are instructive. 

In Charlotte, Career Development serves as the focal point 
of all district policy. In this respect, teacher evaluation, as 
the center of this program, is highly visible and enjoys the 
commitment of a broad based group of teachers and administrators. 
In terns of leadership and organizational strength and stability, 
Charlotte receives high marks. Indeed, Superintendent Jay 
Robinson waff recently honored for his accomplishments by his 
peers in the American Association of School Administrators. 

Charlotte's efforts to provide for teacher comment at all 
levels of the evaluation process have succeeded in fostering open 
communication throughout the district. The open management style 
of the superintendent and his crafting of a staged implementation 
plan over several years has laid the groundwork for building 
trust in the district. Indeed, the office of career development 
■its just down the hall from Superintendent Robinson's office, 
whose "door is always open" to the new director of career 
development, Kay Mitchell. Thus, the necessary set of 
organizational pre-conditions for effective teacher evaluation 
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appear to be in place 

In Moraga, Judith Glickraan's efforts to make teacher 
•valuation a priority have succeeded in making it a highly 
visible issue for teachers and administrators. Buc several 
factors combine to depress the levels of trust and communication 
that are necessary to secure the total commitment o* teachers 
to the evaluation process. Hostility between teachers and the 
superintendent was so high when Gl^kraan arrived, that even the 
impressive gains she has made with teachers fall short of the 
degree of trust necessary to successful teacher evaluation. 
Though no teacher could cite an instance whare their trust in the 
superintendent's motives and abilities had been betrayed, they 
remained cautious nonetheless, preferring to approach each new 
district policy cautiously, withholding initial support. Failure 
to involve teachers more systematically in the initial planning 
stages coupled with difficulty in securing resources to continue 
joint teacher-administrator training efforts also combine to 
lover commitment and inhibit communication. Thus, recent 
district efforts to encourage teachers to engage in collegial 
observations and video-taping have met with initial resistance. 
In sura, the enabling conditions r pessary to transform teacher 
evaluation into a force for teacher improvement are only 
partially present in Moraga. 

Our interviews in Mountain View-Los Altos suggest that the 
district sits at a critical juncture in the development of an 
evaluation system that can support teachern* learning. The 
difficult task of securing trust, open communication, and 
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commitment from teachers and administrators is succeeding only 
now. Paul Sakamoto's leadership and commitment to teacher 
evaluation is clear. The strergth and stability of the district 
has enabled it to endure difficult tensions between management 
and thi teachers' union. District efforts to bring consistency 
to evaluation practices have Increased teacher's confidence In 
the process; but in the future, teachers' attitudes may hinge on 
the manner in which general dissatisfaction regarding the role of 
the student survey in the evaluation process 1? resolved. Our 
Interviews suggest that renewed commitment to face to face 
communication, and increased teacher Involvement in planning the 
future direction of teacher evaluation- are important in Mountain 
View-Los Alcos to maintain teacher and administrator commitment 
to district teacher evaluation policy. 

Finally, the Santa Clara Unified School District appears to 
have weathered 'successfully the turbulent environment of the past 
several years. Attention is shifting away from maintenance 
issues of curricular accountability and school reorganization 
toward an emphasis on instruction* The new "Effective Instruction 
and Support" staff development program and the formation of the 
district-wide Academy of Excellence (an umbrella for district- 
wide staff development efforts) are evidence of this renewed 
focus on issues of organizational development. Trust is high, 
and communication channels are in place. However, the shift in 
attention to evaluation caused by an unsettled environment has 
eclipsed the visibility of teacher evaluation, and subsequently 
eroded the incentives of administrators to follow through on the 
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process in as rigorous a manner as in the past* Renewed 
attention on the part of the superintendent may remedy this 
situation, and bring about the necessary commitment for teacher 
evaluation to be a force for teacher improvement* 

The experiences of the districts we studied underscore the 
suggestions of past research that planners and administrators 
hoping to bring about meaningful teacher evaluation need first 
attend to the organizational conditions that support it* The 
best of teacher evaluation plans will fail to accomplish its 
goals in the presence of hostile teacher/ administrator relations f 
weak signals about the importance of evaluation, disinterested 
leadership or closed communication channels* 

It Is not enough just to have a good plan* However f once the 
necessary preconditions are more or less in place—once the 
groundwork for a culture for evaluation has been established — the 
outcome of a teacher evaluation effort then depends on features 
of the strategy developed by the district. What features appear 
most important? We turn next to this quescion* 
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IV. EVALUATION PROCESSES AND PROCEDURES 

This research Is consistent with the general finding emerging 
in the teacher evaluation literature; there is no single recipe 
or template for a successful teacher evaluation program* What 
"works" in one district may fall flat in another setting with 
different organizational traditions, management principles , 
governing values or practices* In this study, t »acher evaluation 
efforts differed along all design parameters— role of the 
principal, the roit. of teachers, the frequency of evaluation, 
evaluation instrumentation, and institutional responses to 
evaluation* 

The goals espoused for the teacher evaluation efforts we 
studied were similar :accountability and improvement* However, 
each approached the problem of teacher evaluation in a 
substantively different manner* For each district's program, a 
different element of the process serves as the linchpin on which 
the entire process turns* For exanple: 

o In Charlotte, the success of the system depends on the 
ability of the advisory/ assistance teams to support the teacher 
through the evaluation ptocess, and ultimately make a cumnrative 
decision regarding the teacher's status. In addition, the 
presence of district-wide observer/ evaluators who serve as a 
mechanism to insur~ quality control represents a central 
feature* 

o In licraga, joint training received by teachers and 
administrators coupled with clinical supervision techniques rest 
at the heart of the system. 
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o In Mountain View-Los Altos, multiple sources of 
information, including direct observation, samples of student 
work, results of a student survey, grading distributions , and 
teacher made materials characterize the district's approach to 
evaluation. 

o In Santa Clara, a remediation process for teachers judged 
to be at risk is the system's defining feature. Peers work with 
the teacher for a period of 60 days independently of 
administrators in an attempt to improve their performance or 
counsel them out of the profession. 

Despite this' diversity in overall plan, several design 
considerations emerged as pivotal in determining the extent to 
which teacher evaluation activities achieved these broad goals. 
Viz: 

o Joint training for administrators and teachers 
o Check and balances 

o Accountability structure for evaluation 
o Effective feedback procedures 
o Flexible instrumentation 

o Integration of evaluation and staff development resources. 

The districts we observed differed in the extent to which thsse 
features characterized their evaluation systems. The 
consequences associated with the presence or relative absence of 
each provide important lessons for planners to consider in 
developing a teacher evaluation program. 
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JOINT TRAINING FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 



Few districts can embark on a new teacher evaluation 
strategy without first investing heavily in additional training 
for both teachers and administrators. Virtually every recent 
study of teacher evaluation systems highlights the importance of 
training in making evaluation work (Bridges, forthcoming; 
Stiggins and Bridgeford, 1985; Wise et al, 1984). That research 
and the experience of the districts included in this study also 
underscore the importance of shared training targeted to the 
evaluation process for teachers and administrators. Joint 
training makes important substantive and symbolic contributions 
to effective teacher evaluation. 

The key role of the principal in the outcome of a teacher 
evaluation effort provides clear brief for training 
administrators — jointly or individually— to improve their 
evaluation skills. Teachers and administrators in all of the 
districts we visited emphasized that the principal was the 
critical link in the evaluation process. Regardless of the 
formal role of the principal in a teacher evaluation strategy, he 
or she is probably the most important actor (beyond the 
superintendent) determi t?% how well a teacher evaluation plan is 
carried out in a given s.noolo Rudi Gatti in Santa Clara spoke 
for his colleagues in oth* 1 districts when he said?" You can have 
the best teacher eval ^cion system in the world but if you don't 
have principals and administrators committed to it, it just is 
not going to fly." 



Principals are key for a number of reasons* One is that, no 

matter how the task is sliced, principals, by virtue of their 

institutional role, represent a critical source of approval for 

teachers. We have seen that other evaluators— peers, 

departmental supervisors, central office staff, fcr example — can 

provide valuable feedback to teachers, but the opinion of the 

building principal is unique. A Mountain View-Los Altos teacher 

with seven years 9 experience expressed this well: 

"It really made a difference that my evaluator was the 
principal. After all, he hired me and he has trusted all 
along that I've done a good job. But he has never actually 
gotten into my room and taken a good, h&rd look. So finally 
when he came in this year and said °My trust has been well 
placed*, that meant a lot to me." 

This teacher candidly admitted that the same evaluation received 

from one of her other building administrators would not have had 

as great an impact on her, even though she has great respect for 

them. 

Another reason that the principal plays a key role in any 

evaluation system is the signal they send about instructional 

priorities. How principals spend their time reflect 

organizational values. Just as principals take their cue from 

central office administrators, teachers look to principals in 

establishing priorities. Even in Charlotte-Mecklenburg, where 

the principal does not play a central role in the evaluation 

process, we heard strong statements from teachers regarding the 

importance of the principals leadership. For example, one 

career candidate said: 

If the principal is not involved in the process, 
teachers in the school probably won't see evaluation as 
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being important. How the principal spends his time send a 
powerful message to teachers about the priority that 
something has in the school. The principal serves as a 
symbol* If he arranges his schedule to spend time on 
(evaluation), then teachers get the message*" 

Practitioners also acknowledge that evaluation generally is 
not something most principals do easily or well* Respondents in 
all our districts used the same word to describe the typical 
principal role in teacher evaluation— "gutless*" Principals, 
like other people, have difficulty delivering 9 bad news' or 
negative assessments of an individual performance (Bridges, 
forthcoming) • Principals rationalize this reluctance in terms of 
a role conflict—conflict between their role as manager and their 
role as colleague* This is particularly true of administrators 
who have "come up through the system*" As administrators, they 
are suddenly called upon to determine their fellow colleagues 
degree of competence* Training that gives confidence in 
evaluation skills and reinforces the importance of evaluation to 
a strong educational program can be an important strategy for 
Imparting evaluator courage* Training for principals, whether 
they are playing a central or a supportive role, is essential co 
an effective teacher evaluation system* 

However, most administrators and teachers we interviewed 
stressed the importance of joint training activities for reasons 
that go beyond pure skill acquisition* For example, Santa Clara 
Unified' s superintendent, Rudi Gatti, has actively stressed both 
the substantf 7 e and symbolic features of shared 
administrator/ teacher training* To underscore his view that 
teacher evaluation is something the district takes seriously, 
Gatti requires central office administrators to participate in 
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the Effective Instruction and Support program, including teaching 
a demonstration lesson and receiving coaching* Not only has 
Gatti completed the training himself, but he has also agreed to 
be videotaped teaching a lesson to be used as part of future 
district training efforts. Administrators we interviewed 
stressed the substantive value of these sessions for them. 
Teachers pointed to the symbolic value; participation in joint 
training activities signaled to teachers that administrators 
cared enough about evaluation, respected the skills involved, 
and were committed tc evaluation and improvement as tasks for all 
to work on, not just teachers. Teachers in Santa Clara and in 
the other districts point to the important function played by 
joint training in breaking down long standing barriers between 
teachers and administrators in schools—the distancing and lack 
of trust that frustrate teacher evaluation. 

Joint training also makes an important strategic 

contribution. It provides a common language with which all 

personnel in the district can discuss instructional practices 

(Little, 1982). Joint training produces shared capacity because 

it provides the tools administrators and teachers can use to 

examine together classroom activities and understand them., A 

Mountain View-Los Altos Vice Principal offers an analogy: 

(It is the same problem teachers often have with their 
students) Very often as a teacher you'll teach a lesson and 
think that you've just done a great job. And then you'll 
give a test and find that only 30Z of the student passed. 
And you'll think to yourself, "Darn, How come they did so 
badly?" So then you go back and you talk to the students 
and ask them in different words the same questions that were 
on the test and then you find out that tney actually do know 
the material. You say to the students, "Why didn't you 
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perform better on the test?" And they'll say "because I 
didn't understand the words you were using**... [It's the same 
with principals and teachers*] 

Shared language also fosters collegiality among participants, 
and allows evaluators to anchor their feedback in shared and 
specific notions of expert practice. This specificity adds 
important clarity about expectations and supports an evaluation 
system in which teachers feel comfortable that there will be no 
surprises • 

In Santa Clara Unified, joint teacher-administrator training 

occurs in conjunction with the district-wide staff development 

program. Effective Instruction and Support. Part of the program 

involves teaching a demonstration lesson and being coached by 

another individual, often their building administrator. Without 

exception, teachers found the observation and coaching experience 

in conjunction with the Effective Instruction and Support program 

inch more beneficial to their professional practice tnan 

observations that had not been conducted in this context. The 

shared training provided a framework and a focus for discussion 

that benefitted both participant and coach. For example, an 

elementary teacher in Santa Clara said: 

(The participation of teachers and administrators in the 
Effective Instruction and Support prograxr) has added another 
dimension to the evaluation process. Evaluations are more 
'lear. They are more fair. I feel I know what I am being 
evaluated on. It has given me a good feeling and I know now 
what is expected of me. 

A colleague at the high school level mentioned the symbolic as 

well as the substantive value of joint training: 

(Joint participation) really made the whole evaluation 
experience more meaningful for me. Knowing tn^t we both 
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participated (in the Effective Instruction and Support 
program) made a difference (in how I perceived my 
evaluator's expertise) .because most administrators have 
been out of the classroom for so long it means a lot to know 
that your evaluator has had to participate in some kind of 
actual teaching experience* (it also) gives us some basics 
that we can both focus on. 

Another teacher in Santa Clara underscored this important result 

of the district's training efforts: 

(Evaluation) definitely has changed for me because of the 
clinical support program. Rather than come in and make 
broad, general 9 and rather meaningless statements — rather 
than talk about classroom atmosphere 9 whatever that means, 
he now talks about specific things that we can both 
understand. If I ask poor questions 9 he can explain to me 
why and suggest ways I can improve my questioning 
techniques. • .We provide each other feedback as a result of 
our involvement (in joint training experiences). He knows 
that he does a good job and he's able to tell me that I am 
doing a good job in specific terms. He can now say things 
like "Your class is managed well because ..." and then follow 
that with specific suggestions. 



The benefits of a shared instructional language between 

administrators and teachers are readily observable in Moraga 9 

where Glickman has explicitly based the evaluation system in a 

model of shared training between administrators and teachers. 

According to one veteran middle school teacher: 

(EEI) brought the teaching staff together 9 like we use to do 
a long time ago...It helped strengthen ties. It crossed 
lines; even th? administration was there. It was a cohesive 
experience that made us feel like a family again. 

As a result 9 "teachers and administrators now talk about 

instruction at faculty meetings. •• .we could axl share and talk 

because we had a common grounding . M 

Shared training also is important to clarify 'he rules of 

the game for all participants. Before any evaluation system can 

succeed 9 staff members must fully understand the procedures to be 

used in arriving at evaluative judgments. As Charlotte's Phillip 
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Schlechty states, "The ide^I evaluation system first teaches 
teachers about the evaluation process*" Thus, Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg requires every staff member, including 
administrators, to complete an effective teaching workshop based 
on Madeline Hunter's work. 

Mountain View-Los Altos provides an instructive contrast on 
this poxnt, especially as pressed administrators ask "how much 
training is enough? who should participate?'* Mountain View-Los 
Altos ha.: conducted several training programs for teachers and 
administrators, but their approach has been less systematic. The 
consequences, at this point in the process, are apparent* 
Participation was voluntary, encouraged by the availability of an 
incentive pay program* Net every teacher participated in the 
programs, nor did every administrator. As a result, both 
teacheis and administrators are sometimes unclear regarding the 
criteria upon which the evaluation will be based, and which 
workshops lay at the core of the evaluation process. Given thi 
uneven exposure, it is not surprising that teachers sometimes 
perceive that the evaluation process Htf^ers considerably 
r* sending upon who conducts it. 

This lack of clarity contributes to some nagging doubts 
among teachers about the overall fairness of the evaluation 
system. For example, >ne Mountain View-Los Altos teacher, who has 
always received excellent evaluation results, stated that each of 
her five evaluations, performed by different evaluators, differed 
considerably alo..g each of the following dimensions: number of 
observations, timing of observations, goal setting process, focus 
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of the observations, and use of student survey results. For this 
teacher and several others in the district , the absence of a 
common language with which to discuss instruction limits the 
usefulness of the evaluation process as a professional 
improvement tool. 

District-level administrators have already identified this 
need, however, ind a task force of teachers and administrators 
has submitted an extensive list of criteria that delineate 
superior and inferior teaching. Current management goals reflect 
Sakamoto's commitment to providing staff development training in 
support of identified district needs. Together, these strategies 
promise to increase the effectiveness of the evaluation system. 

The fact that each of our sample districts has carefully 
attended to training aimed at increasing the clarity and 
specificity of evaluation practices speaks to the critical 
importance of this design feature. The four districts we ha\ 
studied underscore the importance of training in evaluation 
skills and effective teaching techniques in constructing a 
meaningful teacher evaluation system. Such training serves as a 
necessary input to the evaluation process, insuring that 
individuals possess the knowledge and expertise required to make 
the system work. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 

The evaluation programs we observed all attempted to develop 
a system of checks and balances to prcm. te reliability and 
validity of the evaluation process as well as perceived fairness. 
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In each district, the procedures developed functioned to s?ive 
teachers a sense of safety*— that a bad day or a lc 3 than perfect 
performance would not be the sum of an evaluation or result in 
unreasonable consequences* Without a sense of professional 
safety, teachers may divert attention away from experimentation 
that might improve their performance, focusing instead on 
maintaining low-risk teaching strategies that meet minimum 
requirements for success. 

Each district used different strategies to provide checks 
and balances in their evaluation system using different 
strategies. In Mountain Vi*w-Los Altos, evaluations are based on 
multiple sources of information including 2-3 classroom 
observations, studeat surveys, teacher made materials, s" jnt 
grading distributions, and samples of student work. Every 
administrator we spoke with described the time consuming process 
of gathering together all of trie information relevant to a 
teacher's objectives and then jsing it to document specific 
commendations and recommendations. Validity and reliability 
increase because each piece of information sheds additional and 
substantively different light on goal attainment by the teacher. 
As long as no one information source receives heavier weighting, 
teachers perceive the process as fair. 

The experience of a department head in Mountain View-Los 
Altos illustrates the value of multiple sources of i formation in 
insuring fair evaluations. This individ"-" 1 asked a substitute 
teacher to distribute his student survey form3. All students did 
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not take the exercise seriously, ac that the teacher received low 
ratings in several categories* Yet the teachers s response to the 
appearance of these low ratings on his year end evaluation 
demonstrate his trust in the total process* "I don't really get 
upset because •••it's not really of any consequence* I know I'm 
not going to get a bad evaluation as a teacher Just, because of my 
student surveys*" This teacher indicated that he had often 
received valuable feedback from his students in the past, yet he 
also learned an important lesson about the context in which the 
survey is administered* 

In Santa CLara, teachers view the presence of a remediation 
system as a check on building principals* Since remediation 
teams are composed of at least 2 and sometimes three teachers, 
each one serves as a validator of the others' judgments* 

Of the four districts included in this study, Charlotte 
employs the most sophisticated set of checks and balances in 
their evaluation . sys.em* This strategy reflects Schlechty's 
commitment to what he calls "the overarching principle of 
reasonableness*" A teacher's advisory-assistance team is 
composed of three members, one of whom is a peer* Multiple 
membership forces each individual to hold the others accountable* 
In addition, observer-evaluator s serve as a check to the 
advisory-assistance team's judgments* Each discrepancy between 
classroom observations made by observer-evaluators and advisory- 
assistance team members must be explicitly addressed before a 
summative judgment can be made about a teacher's performance, and 
two separate review committees composed of teacher* id 
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administrators must validate the findings of each school based 



advisory-assistance team regarding a teacher's level of 
competence. Finally, the superintendent's signature ends the 
entire review process. This complex system of checks and 
balances reflects the undergirding principle of the evaluation 
process in Charlotte-Mecklenburg; multiple evaluations are 
conducted by numerous individuals employing multiple and explicit 
criteria over a long period of time. 

Statements from individuals at every level of the school 
district indicate that this notion of professional safety and 
checks-and-balances has been effectively communicated even In the 
early stages of implementation: 

(From a district-level administrator) 
Observer-evaluators serve the need of evaluating the 
evaluations produced at the school site level. (They serve) 
as external validators of principal and assistant principal 
for instruction evaluation reports. • ^They serve a key role. 

(From an observer-evaluator) 

(The area review committees) are t critical part of the 
evaluation process because the advisory-assistance teams 
have to defend the summative judgments they make based or 
the data in the reports that will be reviewed by the area 
committee. We give data. We don't evaluate. One of the 
reasons we have (multiple) observations is to allow for a 
teacher to have a bad day but the rest of the observations 
showing what their true performance is like. 

(From an assistant principal for instruction) 
The observer-evaluators serve as a check of (teachers') jobs 
here at the school. (They) hold us accountable. As API, I 
read over all the observer-evaluator reports and work with 
the teachers based on their comments. 

(From a provisional teacher) 

I think the ob^rver-evaluators are almost unnecessary 
because the advisory-assistance team makes the final, 
ultimate decision. I guess the observer-evaluator is e 
check. This is the role it serves. 
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Checks and balances ,in short, play a number of Important 
functions. Th*y defuse the "gotcha*" quality possible in an 
evaluation and they increase teachers' comfort and thus their 
openness about their performance. The prasence of checks and 
balances also signals the district's appreciation of the 
complexity of the teaching task and intention to undertake 
evaluation In a serious, professional manner* 



ACCOUNTABILITY STRUCTURE 

If evaluation is to l\s eken seriously in the near- term, 
and if it is to be institutionalized in the long-term, an 
accountability structure for evaluation is essential. An 
evaluation process that supports teacher learning formalizes the 
dual commitment to expert and formal authority by making it part 
of a system of accourtability that extends from the top to the 
bottom of the district. Holding evaluators as well as teachers 
accountable for their performance not only focuses attention -it 
reinforces the fact that top leadership sees evaluation as 
serious business and thus spends time monitoring th'iir 
activities. 

Charlotte, again because of its size, has the most elaborate 
system of accountability, extending into the fabr.'ic of the 
evaluation program itself* The checks and balances that insure a 
sense of professional safety described in ttu> previous section 
servs the dual purpose of holding evaluators accountable for the 
quality of their evaluations. Advisory-assistance teams bear the 
ultimate responsibility for conductin 6 a teacher's evaluation. 
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They not only make the summative judgment regarding the teacher's 

status, but they also must provide the teacher with all possible 

assistance in making the grade* When discrepancies between 

observer-evaluator and advisory-assistance team reports arise, 

the advisory-assistance team must decide if unique , extenuating 

circumstances caused the divergence , or if they have been remiss 

in managing the evaluation process* The following comment from 

an area superintendent indicates that such occurrences will not be 

taken lightly: 

If there are differences, then we can probe them more 
deeply to see if there is a need for us (the district 
office) to provide some assistance* I don't let them 
(advisory-assistance teams) off the hook* I insist that 
they arrive at a decision that they can justify* • .They must 
make the final decision* All we want to do is review it* 

This accountability structure insures that the evaluation system 

functions as planned* 

The small size of Moraga and Mountain View-Los Altos make 
administrative accountability for evaluation results a simpler 
process* Central office administrators , including the 
superintendent in both districts, read the evaluation and 
observations reports of teachers prepared by administrators and 
critique their quality* Administrators are explicitly evaluated 
on the quality of these evaluation reports* In Mountain View-Los 
Altos, skill as an evaluator represented a major criterion used in 
selecting a new principal for one of the high schools* Principals 
in Mountain View-Los Altos are clear about expectations for their 
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perf onaance as evaluators: 



Because of the demands par nts make in this system, the 
evaluation system is under a lot of pressure* And this is 
focused all the way down through the system* My bosses look 
at the evaluations I write; we actually discuss these 
evaluations sometimes in our management meetings. So 
accountability filters all the way down through the system 
from the superintendent down to the teachers 

The positive effects of holding evaluators accountable for 
evaluation results is best illustrated in Santa Clara. When the 
remediation program was first introduced eight years ago, 
principals did not refer any teachers during the first year. Yet 
Gatti knew that incompetent teachers existed in the system. 
Thus, he and his line administrators placed several building 
principals on remediation for their failure to execute their 
evaluative responsibilities. Not surprisingly, eight teachers 
were placed on remediation the following year. 

But as we have already discussed, Gatti's attention has been 
diverted from the evaluation system in recent years, and our 
interviews reveal that the attention of some building 
administrators to teacher evaluation has waned. Administrators 
receive little feedback on their evaluations of teachers. Those 
in the central office lodged with the responsibility for 
evaluating principals do not routinely view teacher evaluation 
reports prepared by principals. As one central office 
administrator put it, "I suppose we should get copies of the 
evaluations here, but we don't so we have to rely on (the 
personnel director). This may be a weak point in our process." 
Insuring that the quantity of evaluations completed by 
administrators meets mir^mal expectations takes priority over 



their quality. As one result, teacher evaluation is conducted 
somewhat unevenly throughout the district's schools. 



EFFECTIVE FEEDBACK 

Feedback is the process of giving back information for the 
purpose of bringing about change — for changing the behavior of 
those receiving the information. Teacher evaluation potentially 
is such a powerful feedback mechanism because evaluation is a way 
of giving meaning to activity. But it can play this important 
role only if it is received, if it is heard, and if it is 
acted <<pon. As the experiences of school districts across the 
country testify, most feedback associated with teacher evaluation 
does uot serve this purpose and so can promote neither 
improvement nor accountability. 

What is effective feedback? The teacher evaluation 
activities we observed and those reported in the Rand Corporation 
study, join with the general literature on organizational 
behavior to suggest that effective feedback is: 

o timely, 

o specific, 

o credible, 

o perceived as non-punitive. 

Timeliness is important because motivation to change as 
well as anxiety about outcomes are highest immediately following 
an evaluation session. Feedback provided immediately after a 
classroom obs vation— when event are fresh in the minds of both 
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teacher and evaluator, has maximum learning potential. Follow-up 
that comes weeks or months later is too late to be of any use. 

But to be effective, feedback must also be geared to the 
rhythms of the classroom. Feedback at year's end loses its 
impact when summer vacation intervenes. The timing of feedback in 
Mountain View-Los Altos illustrates the problems associated with 
a typical evaluation format. Follow up conferences are routinely 
held within 5 days of any classroom observation. However , the 
rich, descriptive data regarding a teacher's performance that 
flow from the multiple sources of information that evaluators 
employ in preparing evaluation reports is not shared with the 
teacher until just prior to summer recess. Its usefulness to the 
teacher for professional growth purposes is limited because no 
time remains to act on the findings while they are fresh and 
meaningful. Since teachers aia evaluated only every other year, 
most of our respondents reported that they rarely attended to 
results of r.heir evaluations until just prior to the following 
evaluation cycle. The notable exceptions to this were those 
individuals who were rated as unsatisfactory— they remained on a 
yearly evaluation cycle until acceptable performance emerged. 

Specificity is important to effective feedback in all 
organizations (see, e.g. Argyris, 1982; Kerr and Slocura, 1981); 
it is especially critical in education where teachers, as 
clinically-based professionals, judge their effectiveness 
primarily in terms of student resp ses (Lortie, 1975; 
McLaughlin, et al., forthcoming). Generalities or theoretical 
abstractions have little meaning for teachers as assessments of 
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their performance or as a guide for growth. The comments of this 

Charlotte teacher capture of teachers 1 views on this point: 

(Before the new evaluation system was implemented), all I 
got were these check in the "excellent' column of my year- 
end evaluation with comments such as "excellent teacher. ' 
The problem was that there was never any help for my 
professional growth. I'm a teacher with seventeen years' 
experience and I knew I was good, but the lack of feedback 
was really distressing. Later on in my career it was just 
too easy to sit back on my laurels and accept where I was 
and not try to improve anymore. Let's face it, there is 
always room for growth no matter where you are or how good 
you are. .-(this new process gives me the information I need 
to do that) • 

Specificity also is critical because It enables the 
evaluacor to engage the evaluatee in assessment of evidence. 
Whereas interpretations may be disputed, data closely tied to the 
observation or event allow individuals to draw their own 
conclusions. And where disagreement occurs, evaluators and 
teachers can refer to what actually occurred and interpret it 
together. In this way the specificity of evaluative feedback 
encourages open, constructive confrontation and can defuse the 
defensiveness that often makes teachers unwilling to hear an 
evaluator's comments. One administrator in Mountain View-Los 
Altos found tnat preparing a dr?": of a teacher's final 
evaluation report as a basis for discussion was particularly 
beneficial in this regard. With concrete evidence as the basis, 
she never failed to engage the teacher in a way that both find 
worthwhile. Presenting material in draft form minimized 
defensive behavior and allowed evaluator and evaluatee to match 
interpretations and perceptions of the evidence at hand. 

Specificity of feedback also signals that the evaluator has 
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taken evaluation seriously* In fact, teachers find general, 

apparently casual evaluation insulting* The comments of a 

teacher in Santa Clara were echoed by teachers in each district 

who had experienced superficial evaluation: 

I had only one observation [this year], but I never had a 
chance to sit down with my evaluator and look at wha* he 
wrote* This year he just caught me in the hall and said 
"I'm going to drop by and see you sometime this week*" Then 
two weeks later he dropped into my class unannounced*** 
several days later he stopped me in the hall and said # You 
had a great observation' • To be lonest, I felt somewhat 
brushed off* In fact, I was downright offended because when 
you evaluate someone that way, you're basically talking 
about the dignity and worth of the individual* If 
evaluation is going to have any meaning, there's a need to 
have more face-to-face contact* After all, I probably have 
areas where I'm not really as effective as I could be, and 
there are things that I'm doing in my classes that I must 
may not be aware of* I really missed not having any 
professional exchange with someone who was trying to look 
for those things ••• after all, it's very hard to be an 
effective self-evaluator •• *I really missed the feedback from 
not being evaluated carefully this year and I also felt 
offended* 



Charlotte provides teachers in the career development 
program extensive feedback — provisional teachers may receive as 
many as 40 classroom observations and follow up conferences in a 
single year* Mentors, assistant principals for instruction, the 
principal, observer/ evaluators, and area program specialists are 
all involved in providing feedback throughout the year* Both the 
quantity and quality of the feedback provisional teachers receive 
accelerates their maturation as effective teachers. One 
principal estimated that his provi lional teachers displayed the 
characteristics of "three year veterans" at the end of only one 
year of participation in the Career development program* 



Career candidates, however, are assumed co be proficient in 
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classroom pedagogy, and the evaluation process extends to other 
aspects of teachers' professional life as identified in their 
Action Growth Plan. Observer-evaluators conduct 9 classroom 
observations, both announced and unannounced to verify the 
coupe tence cf the candidate's classroom performance, while the 
advisory-assistance team assists the teacher in completing the 
Action Growth Plan. Periodic meetings of advisory-assiscance 
teams with the career candidate provide an opportunity to discuss 
progress in achieving goals set by the teacher. In this manner t 
credible feedback is linked to a support structure designed to 
foster growt! 

Credibility is a central and obvious feature of an effective 
feedback strategy; feedback that is not seen as credible t 
reliable or valid is dismissed out of hand. For an individual to 
recognize a problem or acknowledge a needed change 9 they must 
first ,»ceive that feedback comes from a respected source with 
legitimate claims to expertise. 

An effective feedback system, then, must be characterized by 
expertise- based authority. Teacher must respect the judgment of 
their evaluators in order to act on their diagnoses for 
performance or prescriptions for change. Lvt_* positive comments 
are meaningless and ill-recei *d if a teacher perceives an 
evaluator as lacking substantive expertise. As one Santa Clara 
teacher illustrates: 

There was never much trust I had in his competence. I never 
paid much attention to what he said about anything in my 
instruction. Host of the time he made very broad statements 
like, "She did an effective job," things that really don't 
have much meaning. • .Teachers get very upset when they are 
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evaluated (by my principal)* In fact, even when he said 
positive things, they told me that it was an insult to their 
intelligence because he didn't have any skills fit all* He 
didn't know beans about classroom instruction so the pat on 
the back he gave them was just an insult* 

The most critical feature of effective feedback involves 
teachers' perceptions of its intent* Any evaluative situation 
where important consequences hang in the balance will produce 
anxiety for those involved* If teachers perceive evaluation be 
punitive Chen the value of concrete feedback might have become 
lost in an effort to subvert the system and hide shortcomings* A 
Mountain Viev-Los Altos teacher with 10 years experience who has 
always received excellent evaluations described the negative 
effects of an evaluation system that teachers perceive as 
punitive: 

(Evaluation) is something that they (the administration) use 
to try to get rid of people that they don't like* It's not 
focused on instruction and it's a waste of teachers' time*** 
I believe that instruction suffers because we as teachers 
get tense and nervous and waste time polishing up apples for 
the administrators when we could be spending that time more 
productively preparing our lessons* 

When teachers rightly or wrongly perceive evaluation to be 

punitive, they exhibit a rational and adaptive response; in an 

:terapt to find safety and protection, they become defensive, try 

to hide errors 9 and minimize risk taking* Ironically, evaluation 

perceived as punitive can actually generate incompetence in the 

course of trying to prevent ii* Bein^ candid and up-front about 

an individual's performance without appearing that you are "out 

to get them" requires a delicate balancing act for evaluators* 

Good intentions are not enough; teachers must believe that they 

will be supported in their change efforts, with success the 
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ultimate goal. 



Teacher reactions to evaluation in Mountain Viev-Los 

Altos illustrate botn the critical importance of perceived 

emphasis and ttie value of credible , specific feedback. 

Year-end evaluation reports range from 4 single-spaced pa^es of 

narrative documentation for teachers rated satisfactory, to over 

20 pages fot someone rated unsatisfactory. We spoke with 

ttachers in both categories who found the care and precision with 

whirh their evaluator documented their teaching to be valuable. 

For example t one teacher rated highly effective by one 

administrator described her evaluation this way: 

(My evaluator) wrote careful pages and pages of detailed 
o~ nervations and data. He not only talked about the student 
su vey, he analyzed it. He looked at test results and 
analyzed them from my language class and also looked at the 
test results from my AP class. • .He quoted in his report 
things that I and my students said xn an effort to document 
my effectiveness. • He examined class materials tnat I 
produced and student products — notebooks that they 
made •• .And he wrote this all up with great humility. 

But some Mountain View-Los Altos teachers see evaluative 
feedback as a punitive device rather than an occasion - * 
reflection and growth, and these perceptions appear to have a 
basis in fact. According to one Mountain View-Los Altos 
administrator! grievances filed in reference " evaluation 
procedures have been a driving force in recent changes in the 
evaluation process As a result, the teacher evaluatio ystera 
has taken on a "legalistic" focus during that time. Severa' 
administrators specifically mentioned the legalistic focus of 
recent summer workshops. Another administrator felt that this 
focus partially explained the negative attitude toward evaluation 
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that nad been particularly acute the previous year: 

The focus (of evaluation) is on documenting things that 
stand up in court rather than letting teachers know what 
kind of job they are doing.. .In fact, we were told by one 
legal consultant to be very careful about using positive 
comments because this can have an adverse effect in a court 
case and actually be used against us.... This legalistic 
approach to evaluation has rubbed off. It's created a very 
negative morale situation In the district. 

As one teacher put it, "It (evaluation) is almost an adversarial 

situation." Another vett .a, male teacher who has always 

received excellent evaluations from his principal described the 

deleterious effects when the perceived emphasis of the evaluation 

process shifts towards a rule-driven system: 

Most important of all is that evaluations be approached on a 
level such as, "I am here not to put vou down but to see ho*r 
well you are doing. Not just to implement the contract but 
to see if there is anything you can do for yourself through 
a process of self -awareness that will help you improve in 
the classroom. I'm not here be a threat If evaluation 
techniques take place within this context not only will it 
be fair, out it will also be useful. Unfortunately this has 
not been the case with teachers in the district (and 
evaluations lest any value they might have) • 

Some Mountain View-Los Altos administrators feel very 
constrained by the standardized, legal framework within which 
evaluations must be cast, reducing their ability to< affect 
teacher growth in a positive manner. Though these measures have 
increased the likelihood that evaluat' on results will stand up in 
an administrative hearing, they also function to depress risk- 
taking and "public" response to evaluation outcomes. 
Superintendent Sakamoto admits, "We've h d several attorneys ai 
consuJtants and I would admit that they may have had a greater 
impact than they should." 
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Recent movement away from a punitive, "legalistic" focus for 
teacher evaluation In Mountain View-Los Altos is noted by 
teachers .however. We interviewed several teachers who approached 
their coming evaluation with trepidation, only to be reassured by 
the fair and totally thorough procedure that ensued • Having 
experienced the benefits of evaluation first-hand, their trust in 
the posit ve orientation of the process has strengthened. 

Superintended Sakamoto, along with several building 

administrators, believes that much of the apprehension 

experienced by teachers s.ewj from the necessity to "start 

somewhere • " Anytime performance standards rise, anxiety 

increases. But administrators in the district are ?ware of the 

need to mana£° teacher perceptions regarding the focus of 

evaluative feedback. The fact that 952 of the teachers in the 

district recently indicated that their most recent evaluation was 

fair and objective indicates that a turnaround is occurring. 

According to one building administrator: 

Bringing consistency to the (evaluation) process is 
something that we may be able to do a better job on. Thtre 
are just lots of things that we have to deal with. But 
tsachers are correct in their complaints— we do expect a lot 
more of them now than we did five years ago. And so the 
root of the problems we are experiencing in teacher 
sat -.faction has to do with the fact that we started mid- 
stream. 

According to the president cf the local Teachers Association: 

I don't thiak there are any major problems (wit 
evaluation). I think things have changed over the years and 
evolved. VJe have less complaints about evaluation this year 
than we did last year, so hopefully things are ^proving. 

Within Charlotte's Career Development Program, we also 
encountered individuals who perceived the evaluation process to 




be punitive. Not surprisingly, in every instance, their 
advisory-assistance teams had failed to support them. In some 
cases they had failed to meet on a regular basis; in others, team 
members failed to understand the role they were expected to play* 
In either case, the teachers involved found evaluation to be a 
negative experience, and the feedback ttu.y received, useless* 

In summary, the nature of feedback associated with teacher 
evaluation practices haj an obvious and central role in the 
outcomes of teacher evaluation* Timing, specificity, credibility 
and intent are central to the effectiveness of feedback* In 
addition, we found two design characteristics to be especially 
important in the provision of feedback judged effective by both 
teachers and administrators— flexible instruments and development 
resources linked to evaluation* 

FLEXIBLE IVSTRlJMEN.S 

The districts we observed used tvo kinds of evaluation 
ins t rumen ts~open-ended strategies and the more traditional 
check-lists* The instruments both teachers and. administrator- 
eval ators found most useful were flexible and allowed evaluators 
to tailor comments to the specifics of a teacher's classroom* In 
fact, the evaluation "instrument" perceived as most effective in 
all four districts was a blank page* Evaluators recorded 
activities and teacher behaviors as they occurred and used £his 
classroom specific documentation to assess a teacher 0 s 
performance, point to areas of strength and weakness, and to 
illustrate patterns in classroom activities* 
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In each district, the structure for this apparently 
unstructured evaluation comes from two sources: the goals 
teachers established for themselves at the beginning of the year 
and the instructional percepts conveyed in the district's 
training activities for administrators and teachers* As a 
result, the evaluation was driven not by the evaluation tool, but 
by the teacher's personal goals and by the specifics of the 
classroom. 

Each district moved toward this open-ended style of 
evaluation because they felt that standardized checklists were 
unable to capture the nuances and complexities of the teaching 
task. Evaluatora in each district reported that only open-ended 
instrumentation of this sort could provide the concrete, 
situation-specific information necessary to effective feedback. 

Similarly, evaluators in all districts reported 

dissatisfaction and problems with the standardized 

instrumentation included in their evaluation program. For 

example, a Moraga administrator called the district's year-end 

form, a checklist with more than 25* items, a "dinosaur • " In 

Moraga as in other districts we visited, principals respond to 

« 

the forced-choice assessments with inflated ratings that 
undermine the entire process. Moraga plans to eliminate the form 
at the end of a review process, but its inflexibility is cited by 
teachers and administrators as a major problem with the current 
evaluation system. 

Likewise in Santa 'Jlara Unified, the year end evaluation form 
requires the evalualor to make a su^raative rating of the 
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teacher — meets district standards, needs improvement, or 
remediation required. Recently, the district modified the 
summative checklists in an effort to curb inflationary ratings. 
The Evaluation committee removed an "outstanding" categrry from 
the form in response to complaints by administrators and teachers 
that it generated problems. Yftt the first year of the new 
revised form produced just as many complaints from teachers who 
felt that their performance was not being adequately recognized. 

In all districts, administrators find summary categories 
constraining — focus on the summative rating removes attention 
from the documentation of strengths and weaknesses. And teachers 
find little motivation in such a scheme. One veteran teacher 
commented: "It's just not necessary to do this •unsatisfactory 1 
stuff to force a person to improve.** It was evident that the 
lists that appear in policy manuals primarily serve bureaucratic 
purposes or due process, but have little meaning for teachers. 
For example, though the year-end evaluation form in both Moraga 
and Santa Clara Unified contain lists of over ?5 specific 
teaching expectations, none of the teachers we interviewed could 
name more than one or two of them. 

Yet some kind of standardized instrumentation is necessary 
to join the dual evaluation goals of accountability and 
improvement. Charlotte and Mountain View-Los Altos appear to 
have come closest to a solution of developi instrumentation 
that could serve both formative and summative purposes. Their 
year-end instruments provide a summative assessment of teachers' 
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performance, as does the year-end instrument in other districts. 
But instead of standardized checklists, they have developed a 
form that requires detailed, narrative statements about a 
teacher's performance on specific teaching competencies 
identified by the district, stressed in training activities, and 
integrated with the teacher's individual goals and objectives* 

However, the importance of flexibility should not be 
interpreted to mean lack of structure or clarity* Teachers and 
administrators commented on the importance of a high degree of 
formalization and consistency in the evaluation system— but that 
formalization involved the evaluation process and evaluation 
objectives, while permitting evaluators flexibility in 
identifying the issues and emphases specific to each evaluation* 
In every district, evaluator training activities focused on 
skills that inc r eased inter-evalualor reliability* Each summer 
in Mountain View-Los Altos, for example, administrators actually 
sit down and critique evaluation reports prepared the previous 
year* Evaluation outcomes thai j pear to vary with the identity 
of the evaluator quickly lo3e credibility, rendering evaluative 
feedback useless* 

INTEGRATION OF EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 

Integration of district-wide stafi development resources 
with the evaluation pi ess constitutes a final important design 
feature we saw to be central to the outcome of a teacher 
evaluation system* In many school districts, staff developments 
if it exists, remains isolated within the organization* 
Development efforts often lack a consistent foe s, ultimately 
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becoming fragmented and uncoordinated (Hyde and Moore, 1982) • In 



contrast, districts that conduct teacher evaluation as we have 

described it focus all management activities on organizational 

goals that turn on individual improvement. Staff development 

therefore is a high priority. According to the Assistant 

Superintendent for Personnel in Charlotte-Mecklenburg: 

You can't separate individual development from 
organizational goals. • .We expect teacher to perform 
(according " system-wide goals), but we not only expect 
them to, *ain them so they are able to do it. Teachers 
are evaluaced on the way they present material. This is how 
the two systecs (staff development and evaluation) are 



We have already discussed the role that development plays an 
input to the evaluation process, but development resources play 
an even more important role in support of evaluation outputs . 
Without training resources to support evaluative feedback, 
neither evaluator nor eValuatee will be motivated to invest time 
and energy in the evaluation process. Without the support of 
development resources targeted to the feedback they receive, 
teachers see evaluation as a no-win situation. An effective 
evaluation system erables teachers not only to identify a 
problem bet also tc act to s.lve it* In fact, teachers belitve it 
unethical to point out performance weaknesses without providing 
resources for improvement. 

Resources are important to an evaluator f s perception about 
the task of evaluation. We have seen that evaluators are less 
likely to provide honest, critical assessments of teachers 1 
expertise unless they know they can ultimately support 
improvement efforts with resources at their disposal. Without 
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tfe knowledge that resources exist to assist a teacher in their 
improvement efforts, evaluators see themselves as "playing god," 
or as providing empty critique, a role few managers enjoy. 

Integration of development resources and teacher evaluation 
requires a shift in the way many school districts define staff 
development. Most administrators, when asked about their 
district's staff development efforts, will point to programs end 
workshops—often one shoi treatments targeted to a particular 
district problem. But if teacher evaluation is to serve as a 
source of teacher learning, staff development resources needs to 
be conceived in much broader terms. Fellow teachers, community 
resources „ district workshops, professional conferences— wiy and 
all of these resources exist to support professional growth in 
any district. However, rarely do schools assist teachers in 
identifying domains for future professional growth in light of 
organizational needs, nor do they match these needs with 
available resources and provide the time and incentive for 
teachers to pursue them. 

Staff development, conceived in this fa ^ion and linked to 
the evaluation process, redefines the role ot the evaluator from 
that of inspector to that of a manager of opportunities for 
professional growth based on evaluative feedback. 

Charlotte tightly relates evaluative results to district 
development resources. The main purpose of the advisory 
assistance team is to serve as a broker of staff development 
resources in support of the teacher. Through the evaluation 




system, new ideas , new methods, and enthusiasm is being generated 

which is then channeled back into district improvement efforts. 

As Charlotte's Phillip Schlechty states, "What we need to do is 

to make the good teachers resources for the ones that have 

difficulty in given situations . Thus, in one school, basec 

on the results of first semester > valuation reports, the district 

staff development office planned five school-site workshops to 

support career candidates there. 

The assistant principal for instruction in each of 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg's schools plays a critical role as the 

broker of district staff development resources. Their actions in 

each building determine the quality of the support a teacher 

receives in responding to evaluative feedback. API's meet 

periodically to discuss their concerns and share resources and 

ideas they might bring to bear t> support evaluative feedback. 

Their formal role in the evaluation process has enabled them to 

expand on the support services they assist teachers in 

identifying, because their knowledge of specific needs is more 

complete. For example, one API in a high school stated: 

We have provided specific assistance (to provisional 
teachers) such as assertive discipline workshops and I'm not 
sure that some of these teachers woul<i have been referred to 
them without having this evaluation system in place. For 
example, last year I didn't refer anyone, to specific 
workshops in the district* This year, I've done it at least 
5 times. 

The remediation process in Santa Clara Unified illustrates 
very clearly the value of placing training resources at the 
disposal of evaluators to support recommendations for a 
teacher's improvement. Remediation specialists have a virtual 
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free hand to utilize any resource to support the improvement of 
the teacher they are supervising. Remediation team members allow 
the teacher to obtain released time to observe other successful 
teachers. They refer the teacher to workshops offered by the 
district and the state education office. They recommend 
university courses or courses such as the Bay Area Writing 
Project or Assertive Discipline workshops to the teacher which 
the school system will pay for. According to one remediation 
specialist, "I got a blank check agreement that I could use all 
the substitute time I wanted and that the teacher could have a 
substitute if she wanted to observe us. N Because of this 
support, all the remediation team members we talked with agreed 
that if a teacher was not able to improve, they should not be 
responsible for students xn the classroom. 

Mountain View-Los Altos couples their staff development 

program even more tightly as an output to the evaluation process. 

The current series of staff development workshops arose from 

careful inspection of the previous years year-end evaluation 

reports for teachers. Topics such as "teaching for higher order 

thinking skills'* and "classroom management techniques" assist 

teachers in implementing the recommendations of their evaluators. 

According to one veteran teacher: 

There is no doubt in my mind that evaluation does help 
teachers improve. The workshops, the suggestions from the 
principal, the materials they make available to you — all of 
these are good... There is certainly lots of assistance in 
this district for improvement. • .it is sort of hand and 
glove. They provide you help and then they evaluate you on 
what you have learn 3d. 

Linking staff development to evaluative feedback in this 
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manner helps teachers to maintain existing performance 
expectations and increases the likelihood that they will attempt 
to improve. One necessary step in both accountability and 
improvement is for teachers to recognize a problem, 7 "* next 
critical step is for them to be able to identify a response— to 
act on the feedback provided through evaluation. Resources tied 
to evaluation are a necessary part of hat problem solving 
activity, 

SUMMARY: ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE FOR TEACHER EVALUATION 

For most school districts, teacher evaluation will require 
fundamental change in the values and practices that characterize 
the organization* A necessary 30t of enabling conditions — a 
triggering event, environmental stability, leadership committed to 
strong teacher evaluation together with active teacher 
involvement in the design and implementation of a teacher 
evaluation effort— combine to produce an environment o£ 
visibility for evaluation, trust, communication, and commitment. 
Without these organizational conditions, there is little chance 
that teacher evaluation can become a force for positive 
individual or institutional change because long standing norms 
governing teacher and administrator interaction in schools will 
thwart it, A culture for evaluation is necessary to the success 
of any teacher evaluation scheme. 

But in the presence of these enabling conditions, 
certain program design considerations contribute to the success 
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of a teacher evaluation effort* Teacher evaluation strategies 
that ire based in joint training of administrators and teachers, 
that provide checks and balances, that hold administrators 
accountable for their evaluation activities, that provide 
effective feedback, that rely on flexible instrumentation and 
resources to support evaluation support the broad goals of 
accountability and improvement. 

The next section discusses in greater detail the multiple 
outcomes associated with teacher evaluation practices having 
these characteristics* 



V. ACCOUNTABILITY AND IMPROVEMENT: OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION 

" Accountability" and "improvement* figure prominently in 
every educator* s vocabulary and in the objectives adopted for 
state and local reform initiatives. The way these terms are used 
suggests consensual meaning and straightforward implications for 
practice. However, the experiences examined in this study warn 
that this is not the case. How these objectives are conceived 
matters critically to the operation and outcome of a teacher 
evaluation efforts Usual conceptions, we have seen, are 
inadequate as a guide to practice and are in fact often 
counterproductive. This is perhaps one of the most important 
conclusions of this examination of teacher evaluation practices. 

Each of districts we studied adopted accountability and 
improvement as the broad goals for their teacher evaluation 
system. Each has achieved these goals in varying degrees. But 
more important than their differential success. per se , their 
experiences highlight the problems that result from facile or 
unexamined conceptions of "accountability" and "improvement". The 
experience of the districts we studied suggests how these limited 
conceptions contribute as much as any other factor to the 
disappoin ing outcomes of most teacher evaluation efforts. 

Accountability has cone to be seen as quality control from 
the top and to be defined in terms of minimal competencies. A 
district is thought to be "accountable" if it is using teacher 
evaluation to identify and eliminate teacher incompetence. 
However, the experience of the districts we studied underscores 
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the fact that accountability is and must be more than inspection 
for minimal performance* 

Accountability, these districts remind us, means no render 
an account of individual and institucional performance* Thus 
accountability means more than giving bad grades for inadequate 
performance. It means marking competent and excellent 
performance as well* The four districts included here 
demonstrate that teachers want and require accountability of this 
comprehensive sort and, moreover, that the ability of a teacher 
evaluation system to meet accountability goals in a minimalist 
sense depends importantly on the extent to which it acknowledges 
good performance as well. 

The experience we observed also demands rethinking of 
traditional notions of "improvement" associated with teacher 
evaluation* Improvement typically has been taken to mean 
remediation — improving the skills of teachers whose performance 
is judged below par in some respect* The districts in our study 
demonstrate that, like accountability, notions of improvement 
must be extended to all teachers if the evaluation system as a 
whole is to be seen as legitimate* Teacher evaluation that 
frames improvement only in terms of the incompetent teacher, like 
an accountability objective framed in minimalist terms, is viewed 
as punitive and inconsistent with professional values* It also is 
viewed as irrelevant by most teachers in the district and as 
unrewarding inspection by evaluators* 

The experienr* of the districts we studied also illustrate 
that improvement is a complex notion with three important 
features* Individual improvement has at least two components: 
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one, reflection about teaching and areas of strength and weakness 
and two, motivation to change, or to act on the results of 
reflection. But if individual iraprovemeut is to result in 
institutional improvement , individual goals and development 
efforts must have a third characteristic: a high level of 
integration with district goals aid priorities. District plans, 
then, must acknowledge these three aspects of improvement if 
improvement is to occur at the institutional level* 

How do these themes express themselves in practice? 
Evidence from the four districts provides rich and concrete 
illustration of the importance of conceptions of accountabili cy 
and improvement and of the individual and institutional benefits 
associated with meaningful teacher evaluation* 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

At the least, effective teacher evaluation systems must 
provide quality control at the institutional and individual level 
(Bridges, forthcoming.) Accountability for minimum, acceptable 
performance levels is a stated and important goal of virtually 
every teacher evaluation system (Wise et al, 1985; ERS, 1978). 

Accountability operates at both the individual and the 
institutional level. At the individual level, ob; active feedback 
provides teachers accounts of their work they can compare to 
their own personal standards. Regardless c c a teacher's 
competence level, specific, concrete and credible information 
serves this purpose. At the institutional level, evaluation 
identifies and documents professional performance below district 
standards, thereby making the institution accountable to its 
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con- ,uency when subsequent remediation or dismissal procedures 
are effective, 

A somewhat surprising finding of this study, given vocal 

teachers' concerns about evaluation processes and procedures and 

mblic cynicism about accountability in education, is the high 

le^el of teacher Suppor* for strong evaluation-based 

accountability procedures. (Our finding is consistent with 

Bridges, forthcoming and is consistent with case studies 

contained in Wise, et al., 1985) For example, a Moraga teacher 

said: " I wouldn't like it (if there were no evaluation) • • .I'd 

feel that [administrators] di 1 not care enough to check and make 

but< things are right... it is management's responsibility to make 

sure. I want some accountability A Mountain View-Los Altos 

department coordinator asserts r .l at: 

The view that teachers are °prof essionals' and shouldn't be 
subject to administrators who inspect and evaluate what they 
do is (hogwash). We need people to come in and check on us 
just like anybody else. As long as it is done in a positive 
and constructive manner, all it can do is benefit education. 

A teacher in Santa Clara commented: 

A person shouldn't be given responsibility to take care of 
kids in a teaching responsibility if they can'~ teach. The 
others of us work too hard. If you can't cut it, you should 
get out of the profession. 

An administrator in Santa Clara reinforces this view, but 

from a uomewhac different perspective. He notes that ineffective 

teachers often are glad to hear specific comments about areas of 

weak performance: 

It's tough to give people negative evaluations, but I'm 
amazed, actually. I've actually given more "needs 
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before** .I'm amazed that once I put everything on the table, 
teachers are often relieved that someone has finally told 
them in a cardid manner what they think of their teacning. 

Although popular notions of teachers and accountability run 
counter to these views, they are not at all surprising when 
viewed in light of the incentives and reward? that characterize 
the teaching profession. For most teachers, a desire to serve 
students lies at the base of professional incentives* 
Ineffective classroov performance, whatever the cause, robs 
teachers of the rewards that drew them to the classroom in the 
first place* Few incompetent teachers enjoy their jobs* Yet in 
the absence of evaluation and careful documentation, teachers 
often rationalize their poor performance, usually blaming the 
students for their failure* For example, remediation specialists 
in Santa Clara Unified described their first observation of a 
poorly performing teacher in just this manner* At the end of a 
disastrous lesson, the teacher's initial comment was, "See how 
bad those kids are?" 

Teacher evaluation promotes individual accountability by 
forcirg teachers to confront objective accounts of their own 
teaching practice* Careful, detailed, and formal documentation 
of classroom events can make what is invisible to the teacher, 
visible* We found that when coupled with resources to assist 
them in improvement efforts, teachers usually seek ways to 
improve and feel positively about the challenge. For example , a 
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teacher who had just recently completed a year of remediation in 
Mountain View-Los Altos commented : 

I'm really excited about getting a fresh start next year 
I really believe I have to (make changes in my teaching 
behavior), if only for my own happiness. 

Ore teacher likened the teacher evaluacion process to an 

accountability syst a familiar to all teachers — grading students: 

There are some students that you can give a low grade to and 
they will accept this if they perceive the total process as 
fair and equitable. Well the same is true with trie 
evaluation of teachers. If the process is perceived as fair 
and accurate and is treated as a matter of fact and not in a 
personal way, and everything is clear and up front, then if 
a person gets a less than satisfactory evaluation, this can 
be OK. 

We also found that the same norms and values that lead 
teachers to improve on the basis of evaluation feedback also lead 
teachers to resign voluntarily when fair, credible evidence 
suggests that they are not well-suited to teaching* Among the 
three California districts we visited, none has been forced to 
institute formal dismissal proceedings for incompetence against 
any tenured teacher. However, each district has secured 
voluntary resignations from several teachers in conjunction with 
the evaluation process. 

This individual response to evaluation evidence translates 
into accountability for a minimal level of teacher performance at 
the institutional level. For example, in Moraga, Glickman 
estimates that more than 10Z of the district's teachers have 
resigned over the past four years on the basis of evaluation 
evidence that showed them to be ineffective. The personal 
interviews she held each year with her professional staff 
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revealed important career goals for each individual. Without 
exception, the poorly performing teachers were unhappy in their 
current position, yet economic pressures prevented them from 
giving up their teaching position and maintaining a comparable 
standard of living. The district was able to craft an individual 
package involving early retirement, career counseling, and 
benefit packages for each individual that secured their 
resignation, and that according to Glickman and other districts 
respondents, enabled them to leave with positive attitudes. 

In Mountain View-Los Altos over the past eight years, 10 
teachers, approximately 3Z of the teaching force, has been 
induced to resign in a manner similar to Moraga. Approximately 
4% of the district's teachers receive an unsatisfactory rating in 
any given year. Many of these individuals improve to a 
satisfactory level in the following year. 

In Santa Clara Unified, Assistant Superintendent of 
Personnel Nicholas Gervasse reports that 24 teacherr have been 
referred for formal remediation within the district over the past 
8 years, with one-half of them voluntarily resigning either 
during or at the end of the process. In addition, approximately 
12 other teachers have chosen to resign rather than participate 
in the remediation process. In each case, Gervasse t.ated that 
he attempts to secure a voluntary resignation in eu of a formal 
dismissal so that both parties come out a winner. According to 
Gervasse, the strength of the remediation process is th*» detailed 
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doc jmentation it produces regarding a teacher's performance that 
la coupled to intensive assistance from knowledgeable peers* 

In Charlotte 9 institutional level accountability is revealed 
in a slightly different man. ..er than the California districts. 
Provisional teachers require anywhere from three to seven years 
to obtain tenure 9 which comes with the attainment of Career Level 
I status. Eighty-six of the district's 350 provisional teachers 
have voluntarily resigned 9 in part due to the extensive feedback 
generated by the evaluation system. Some decided that teaching 
was not the career they wished to pursue. Others moved out of 
the area. Charlotte's director of Career Development estimates 
that bX of the the Provisional teachers were induced to resign as 
a direct result oi negative evaluative feedback. However, the 
new evaluation system must be operative for several years before 
more complete statistics will be generated to compare the current 
evaluation system to past practices. 

The ISO Career Candidates voluntarily participating in the 
Career Development program in its first year were nominated by 
their supervisors and peers as exemplary teachers (one -of several 
conditions for participation in the first year). Thirteen 
of these individuals did not attain Career Level I status. 
Five voluntarily dropped out of the program during the school 
year, and 6 voluntarily agreed to extend tneir status as career 
candidates for a second year before going through the formal 
review process. Two individuals were denied Career Level I 
status at the end of the formal review process. Maintaining high 
performance standards remains a central goal of the Career 



Development program , and these initial results seem to indicate 
progress in this direction* 

In summary, our data reinforce the notion that commitment to 
professional standards and norms can serve as a powerful source of 
organizational control. Teacher evaluation that produces 
information consistent with professional values — what we have 
called effective feedback— supports "accountability" of the most 
fundamental kind because it works through the systems normative 
structures, rather than through rule-based, bureaucratic 
procedures. 

But our districts caution us that accounting and 
accountability must mean more than giving and responding to bad 
grades. Good grades are a necessary and usually overlooked 
aspect ot an accountability effort. Accountability is not 
reserve * for the incompetent. We found that excellent teachers 
with high performance standards placed great importance on the 
feedback they received from a credible evaluator — on the account 
rendered to them. 

Even though most teachers claim that the most important 
indicator of their success lies in the responses of their 
students, external validation plays an important role. The 
following comments from teachers in each of our districts 
describes the power that teacher evaluation holds for recognizing 
excellence and validating effective performance: 

(From a Santa Clara teacher who received an average evaluation) 
I've never had an evaluation as thorough as this before. ..it 
made me feel a bit more worthwhile. It really gave me a boost. 
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You always wane acceptance, and not just from peers* It's 
important for the administration to give you an *atta girl 1 and 
this helps motivate you.. .If the administratioa doesn't care what 
I do, then I'm not going to care as much either. 

(From a department head in Mountain View-Los Altos) 
If you are a person with high standards, you need to have a pat 
on your hack now and then. Without evaluation, I would get very 
few strokes on my performance and getting these strokes helps me 
be a better teacher and put things into perspective. This year 
in particular was a tough year and the positive strokes really 
helped me. 

(From a career candidate in Charlotte-Mecklenburg) 
I need the reassurance of people looking at what 1 am doing. If 
we are not looked at, we get the attitude tha^ nobody cares. I 
think it can bring about a lack of motivation and I think this 
has happened to many teachers. 

(From a Moraga elementary school teacher) 
I want the administration to be interested in what I am 
doing. • .It gives a teacher a sense of importance when (an 
♦administrator) feels what they're doing is important enough for 
him to drop in to see how it is going. 

(From an English teacher in Mountain View-Los Altos) 
I think the strength (of evaluation) is the time that the 
administrators take in doing evaluations. It is really used as a 
reward for those who do well •• .we all need positive strokes and 
for me, (evaluation) served as a real reward this year. ..It was 
an attempt to show that *e (the principal) appreciated me. He 
praised me tremendously and wrote careful pages and pages of 
detailed observations and data. 



Validation of practice t accountability in this positive 
sense « is equally important at the institutional level. Feedback 
regarding the effectiveness of district programs, especially when 
they achieve stated objectives, serves the sane purpose that it 
does for teachers. So often, district admini,*, trators hear only 
complaints about poorly implemented policies. But when teacher 
evaluation becomes a central activity within a district, it 
generates feedback regarding the effectiveness of district 
programs. For example, in Moraga, administrators have a plethora 
of information regarding the effectiveness of the Elements of 
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Effective Instruction staff development program due to its 

integration with the teacher evaluation system. Administrators 

and teachers eraoloy Effective Instruction terminology during the 

evaluation cycle, and principals clarify areas of 

misunderstanding. According to one administrator: 

It (EEI) was the best inservice ever in Moraga. The content 
was useful and valuable. It had something for all... a 
common way of looking at teaching — a vocabulary. We talk at 
faculty meetings. • .and evaluation becomes part of the clinical 
supervision process. 

The teacher evaluation system in the other districts 
generate similar feedback regarding program effectiveness. In 
Charlotte, teacher evaluation has va^ 'dated the district's 
effective teaching staff development programs of recent years t 
and demonstrated the value of the position of assistant principal 
for instruction iiii each school. Similar validation of Santa Clara 
Unified f s Effective Instruction and Support training program 
emerges as more and more principals and teachers who have both 
participated in the program work through an evaluation cycle 
together. 

The experiences of the four districts we studies in 
summary, demonstrate the potential of teacher evaluation for 
meaningful accountability— for rendering a comprehensive account 
of district practices — and show how accountability operates in 
tandem at the individual and institutional levels. However , by 
achieving accountability in this comprehensive sense, these 
districts have achieved much more. They have laid the groundwork 
for producing, organizational and individual improvement through 
this same evaluation system. 
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IMPROVEMENT 

Improvement is a complex and multif aceted concept* Yet 

evaluation systems with the stated goal of fostering professional 

improvement for teachers often assume that ic is a simple process 

that magically follows when the teacher reads the 

"Recommendations for Improvement" section at the end of an 

observation or evaluation report. Teachers' responses to formal 

evaluation in our sample districts are consistent with the 

literature on adult learning that suggests at least two stages 

necessary for improvement: 

o recognition of potential areas of growth through a 
process of reflection, and 

o motivation to change or engage in learning activities* • 
In addition, such improvement strategies are seldom 
performed ia a vacuum — teachers are members of an organization* 
Thus, the bureaucratic nature of teaching requires that 
improvement efforts not only benefit the teacher, but also hold 
the promise of contributing to the life and goals of Che larger 
organization • Individual improvement translates into 
institutional improvement r*rly if individual anvl institutional 
goals are congruent* The tt.clier .luation efforts we examined 
provide abundant evidence of the capacity of a teacher evaluation 
system to stimulate th'i necessary conditions for improvement — 
reflection , motivation and integration* Coupled with resources 
for development t the experience of these districts suggests that 
teacher evaluation can result in substantive change in overall 
organizational capacity for improvement. 



Reflection . Like most professions, teaching is poorly 

organized to promote reflection among its practitioners (Schon, 

1978). The piess of the classroom demands constant teacher 

attention , such that little if any time remains for them to 

exchange ideas with colleagues, much less a quiet moment to 

engage in professional improvement* Further, mo, teachers 

become socialized at an early stage to shun reflection that might 

lead to innovation, forced instead to employ techniques that 

achieve short term goals of classroom control or protection 

within the institution. Argyris notes both the irony and 

difficulty associated with productive reflection: 

Without, reflection, there can be little learning**. 
However, reflection is not easy because most of us reflect 
not so much to learn as to alter our actions in order 
to win and not lose, in order to remain in unilateral 
control, and in order to protect ourselves from feeling 
vulnerable. (1982:456) 

Reflection is a necessary first step in professional growth 
and improvement, yet it occurs only rarely in the public schools. 
Our data provide rich examples of evaluation providing not only 
the opportunity for reflection, but also creating an arena in 
which to reassess priorities. Received in a climate of trust and 
face-to-face communication, expert feedback provides an 
opportunity for teachers to stand back from the daily routine — 5 
lessons a day, five days a week — and examine both the short and 
long term effects of their actions for their students. Teachers 
we interviewed stressed the importance of reflection provided 
through evaluation for all teaches, even the most skilled and 
experienced. Listen to the comments of teachers from each 
district: 
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(From a department in Mountain View-Los Altos) 
Evaluation mattes you sit down to think about what is really 
happening in your class. You say to yourself, "What am I doing?" 
Rarely do we have an opportunity in this profession to get 
introspective. But this process makes this introspection happen. 
It makes us think about vhat the purpose of our lesson is, and I 
think that this is very valuable. Most of this usually gets lost 
in the rush of day to day activities. The real value of the 
process is it makes you think. 

(From an elementary school career candidate in Charlotte) 
The obs^rver-evaluators are like holding up a mirror ....it's like 
getting dressed in the morning. It's hard to know what you look 
like and hard to put on your makeup without a mirror. 

(From a junior high school provisional teacher in Charlotte) 
Evaluation makes you think long and hard as you prepare for each 
lesson and makes you analyze what you are doing carefully. And I 
guess this wouldn't always be the case if you weren't 
participating in the (Career Development) program. 

(From a remediation team member in Santa Clara Unified) 
Even strong teachers need to be challenged every now and then and 
the evaluation process can do this. I thi^k the evaluation 
process provides a way of looking at teaching In new ways. 

(From an elementary teacher in Moraga) 

[Evaluation] really has made me more conscious about how I do 
things in my classroom. [Because of evaluation] I am much more 
conscious overall about ay practice and I think about my lessons 
more systematically. • • 

(Frr : an elementary teacher in Moraga) 

The impact [of evaluation] has made is that it has made me more 
aware of what I do and vliat I don't do. For example, starting a 
class on time...l'm more aware of this and the need to do it. 

To the extent that a teacher evaluation stimulates teachers 

to reflect upon their practice, it can be a powerful force for 

self-improvement. We saw that this individual- level reflectic , 

also provided important perspective on district-level practices 

at so supported refle .ion at that level. 

Bureaucratic structure reinf rces the inertia of all the 

i! Uviduals that comprise it. School district officials all too 

rarely reflect about long standing policies; teacher evaluation 
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can stimulate reflection at the institutional as well as the 

individual level. For example , in Charlotte, teacher evaluation 

as part of the Career Development program is creating a need for 

staff development, according to Schle_hty, "not because staff 

development is mandated, but because skills are mandated." Prior 

to Career Development, no mechanism existed to expose chis need; 

no arena existed where the district could compare organizational 

and professional needs. According to the director of staff 

development, the district has been forced to rethink the entire 

delivery system for their nationally acclaimed staff development 

program as a result of the teacher evaluation program. 

Motivation to Change . Reflection in the absence of action 

fosters little improvement. Action depends on individual 

willingness to change. Our data highlight the fact that powerful 

internal motivation to learn or change can be stimulated by the 

external pressures associated with teacher evaluation. Teachers 

stress the importance of an external nudge, *jven in the face of 

strong personal commitment to do the best for youngsters. In 

talking about the importance of evaluation as an external 

motivator, many teachers drew analogies from the classroom. For 

example, a veteran elementary school teacher in O^nta Jlara said: 

Evaluation has an important purpose £or e7e»- .ne, I think 
it helps keep you on your toes as a teacr • (For 
example,) I think I might sit back on - xaur-ls, After 
all, I've been teaching for 32 years. At this stage, it 
would be easy for me to (relax). Just l<ke the kids when 
pressure is taken off, adults can tend to coast too. So I 
think the pressures of evaluation and the expectations it 
places on you are good. 
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A teacher in Mountain View-Los Altos said: 



Accountability is very important to me. I take my work very 
seriously. I am self-directed, but even I need a push every 
now and then as well — I want to grow. 



Just as stuJents need the proper "level of concern" to motivate 

them to learn to the best of their ability, so too does teacher 

evaluation as we have described it provide the impetus for 

teacher growth. As a .eacher in Moraga remarked: 

If the level of concern [for performance] is low, people 
won't grow. Evaluation is a tool to place the level of 
concern at the right level— ( and it is important to 
understand that ) you can't grow out of fear." 



Many teachers felt that teacher evaluation stimulated them 

and provided a necessary push to maintain their effectiveness. 

For example, a provisional teacher in Charlotte sees teacher 

evaluation in these terms: 

It is motivating. It keeps me on my toes. You aren't 
allowed to be sloppy. •••( Without it), I think I would get in 
a rut. I'd probably get bored. Evaluation is an incentive 
that pushes you to improve. 

One twenty year Mountain View-Los Altos veteran who has always 

received acceptable evaluations stated: 

What the evaluation does is keep you from taking the easy 
way out and sloughing off on your job. I really think 
evaluation L« good for education as a whole. To be honest, 
without evaluation, I think my job would be easier. I might 
not put as much work in as I do now. 

By identifying specific areas for improvement and professional 
growth, evaluation moves teachers beyond reflection into problem 
solving and concrete action. 
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But evaluation also stimulates action at the institutional 
level because each new evaluation presents a new opportunity for 
learning, and an opportunity to define standards of acceptable 
practice within the district. Because of this inherent tension, 
evaluation can do more than motivate individuals, it can mobilize 
organizational action* 

The tension associated with teacher evaluation and its 
potential for providing validation as well as araendmen also 
enables teacher evaluation to serve as an ever-present trigger , 
creating a self-generating mechanism to promote organizational 
maintenance and problem solving when districts take it seriously. 

Unfortunately, this inherent tension in the teacher 
evaluation process and its potential for generating conflict 
disposes most school districts to pay little if any attention to 
evaluation activity. But conflict within an organization can be 
healthy to the extent that ir stimulates discussion, reflection 
and problem solving, and then motivates individuals to select a 
course of action that contributes to the overall health of the 
enterprise. Disagreements and discussions between evaluators and 
teachers may reveal weaknesses in district curricula, gaps in 
staff development training, or a lack of clarity in effective 
teaching criteria. Districts committed to teacher evaluation 
have no choice but to act on the evidence uncovered in the 
evaluative setting or risk degeneration into the empty ritualism 
that characterizes evaluation in all too many school districts. 

In Charlotte, the district has institutionalized the tension 
inherent in teacher evaluation in the relationship between school 
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based advisory-assistance teams, observer-evaluators t and the 
district review committees* Their joint recommendations can 
mobilise district resources in support of an individual or the 
career development program itself. Their disagreements can shock 
the system and test the very fabric of the school district. Each 
year, £ new test of the system will occur, and no one can predict 
the outcome. In one school, the evaluations of provisional 
teachers highlighted the degree to which extracurricular 
activities, especially coaching, can divert attention from 
classroom performance. Yet this school has traditionally relied 
on new staff members to fill such positions. Confronting this 
issue will force this school to closely re-examine its priorities 
and devise new methods for administering school programs. 

We encountered other examples in Charlotte where the reports 
of observer-evaluators conflicted with those generated by the 
school based advisory-assistance teams. Rather than destroy the 
system, or stimulate efforts to circumvent district policy, in 
every instance the disagreement stimulated reflection and problem 
solving among the teacher, their peers, and their advisory- 
assistance team. For example, one young career candidate related 
the following description of a disagreement: 

One time I had an observer-evaluator write down that the 
only evidence of success that my students produced was their 
ability to answer my questions. Now that's strange. What 
2lse did she want me to show? As it turned out, she wanted 
mc to assign written work. As it turned out, I had just 
bean absent for two days and the studer*- had had two full 
days of nothing BUT written work. The last thing they 
needed was more, but the 0/E didn f t know this. Now I have 
planned to rebut that lesson and have my rebuttal placed in 
my file. I haven 1 t turned it in yet because I want my API 
to look at it first. 
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But later in this same interview, this teacher proclaimed her 

support for the observ-r-evaluators : 

I think it's good that they (the O/E's) come in from the 
outside. The observer should not feel intimidated by the 
teacher that they are observing. ••The observer-evaluators 
are going to be less prone to bias in their evaluations* so 
observer-evaluators help make the system valid and keep bias 
from creeping in. ..Holding people accountable is the 
beginning to bringing about improvement in the district. 

In Mountain View-Los Altos, evaluation and the tension it 

generates has also served as a trigger, forcing both teachers and 

administrators to re-examine existing routines and act to change 

them. Increased attention to evaluation prompted wide-ranging 

discussions among teachers and administrators about acceptable 

performance levels and the proper role of evaluation. For 

example, standards of acceptable practice have come under 

scrutiny, and been raised. As one administrator put it, "We do 

expect a lot more of teachers than we did five years ago ••••We 

believe in high standards in this district." Teachers have been 

forced to re-examine their own beliefs regarding teaching 

standards. As one teacher stated: 

I have really mixed feelings about this (higher evaluative 
standards) because it has caused a controversy among the 
staff. But the way I see it, I'm an effective teacher anc* I 
want ithis to be a good school. I do believe that those that 
have been targeted through the evaluation process have 
really deserved to be targeted. 

The tension that increased attention to teacher evaluation has 

generated has forced this district to continually examine 

district practices and modify them to promote improved 

professional practice. Thus, recent staff development programs, 

taught by Mountain View-Los Altos teachers, reflect both 
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individual and district-wide needs as revealed in the year-end 
^valuation reports of teachers. Planning these staff development 
programs carae about as a direct result of the need to support 
teachers in their attempts to conform to increased professional 
standards within the district. 

Serious attention to teacher evaluation in Moraga revealed 
glaring problems with the form traditionally used for year-end 
ratings of teachers. The formation of a committee of teachers 
and administrators to construct a new form carae about as a direct 
result of evaluation reform in the district. 

Transforming reflection into active problem solving by 
teachers and administrators, whether in their own 
classrooms, in school buildings, or at the district level, 
becomes a natural consequence of teacher evaluation as we have 
described it. Evaluatica rooted in expert authority taps both 
professionally based improvement incentives and intrinsic rewards 
in motivating individuals to maintain their effectiveness and 
strive for excellence. And though it holds the potential for 
generating individual anxiety and organizational conflict, it 
also focuses attention on system-wide improvement needs. 

Integration of Individual and Institutional Goals. 
Teacher evaluation can generate individual and organizational 
improvement because it creates an environment where reflection 
motivates problem solving and concrete action. But change in 
individuals does not necessarily enhance organizational goals. An 
effective teacher evaluation system must also insure that 
professional improvement contributes to the life and goals of the 
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school district. Integration of organizational and individual 
activities is a consequence of teacher evaluation as described 
here and is important to overall improvement goals. It can serve 
as a significant factor in the initial and continuing 
socialization of teachers (see Lacey, 1977:47). Teacher 
evaluation becomes an integration mechanism that operates across 
school, classroom and individual "boundaries'* to support a 
collaborative culture and institutional cohesion. 

Teachers in each district described how the evaluation 
process had helped them focus their improvement efforts on the 
classroom. The goal setting process that If as at the heart of 
each evaluation system, when approached seriously, enables 
teachers to integrate their own professional growth with improved 
classroom practice. According to one teacher, "Evaluation has 
helped me look back at what my own goals were (compared to those 
of the district) and help to keep me on track. It has refocused 
rae 

In Moraga, virtually every teacher reported incorporating 
elements from the Effective Instruction staff development program 
into their teaching repertoire. Continued focus on effective 
teaching techniques through the evaluation system helped to 
integrate new material into existing repertoires, to translate 
theory into practice. Teachers in Santa Clrra Unified reported 
similar experiences with the Effective Instruction and Support 
program in that district. According to one 20 year veteran 
elementary school teacher and remediation specialist who had just 
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trw» night before for a career candidate in the school* The 
meeting lasted beyond 6:00 P.M., and he likened the process to 
"giving birth." Together, the teacher and her advisory- 
assistance team had been through so much during the year, and had 
worked so hard with the sole purpose of assisting the teacher in 
advancing to Career Level One status, that the culmination of the 
process was truly an emotional experience. Eventually, Career 
Level One and Two teachers will exclusively serve as mentors and 
peer members of advisory-assistance teams, thus forming a self- 
perpetuating system of quality control, high standards, and 
collaboration within the district* 

The other districts we visited have less developed 
mechanisms for integrating teachers with the organization through 
the teacher evaluation process, but we observed this effect 
nonetheless. For example, a science teacher in Mountain View-Los 
Altos had worked closely all year with the assistant principal on 
a district sponsored curriculum development process. As a 
result, the administrator had a firm, working knowledge of this 
particular curriculum. His assignment as the teacher's prime 
evaluator for the year made the evaluation process particularly 
useful for both individuals, resulting in a great deal of fine 
tuning, adjustment, and reflection. This experience highlights 
the value of integrating all district management activities into 
the teacher evaluation process. 

There is little doubt, in sum, that teacher evaluatic < as it 
operates in the four districts in varying degrees supports 
reflection, motivation to change and integration between 



individual and district goals • By all reports, teacher 
evaluation contributed significantly to individual and 
institutional improvement. Further, we saw that this improvement 
or learning extended beyond remediati >.i of weak practice or 
fixing of ineffective policies to include continuing growth for 
effective teachers and finetuning of effective policies. Teacher 
evaluation of the sort pursued in these districts thus supports 
improvement of the most comprehensive variety because it 
represents more than running to stay in place. When extended to 
all teachers and to institutional activities, it represents 
qualitative improvement in overall district capacities. 

SUMMARY 

Like the enabling conditions we described earlier, the 
consequences of designing and implementing a teacher evaluation 
system for accountability and improvement create a self- 
generating mechanism for organizational and individual learning. 
Such a system promotes bottom-line accountability and recognition 
of excellence, coupled with a process of rjeflection on practice 

and problem solving at the individual and inscitut ional level. 

» 

Evaluation thus becomes an integrating mechanism thac marges 
organizational and professional concerns. In this way, 
teachers 1 professional growth efforts enrich the organization and 
help to achieve its goals. 

The districts we studied, even though they were at varying 
stages of the process of implementing teacher evaluation reform, 
underscore the impcrtance of a comprehensive conception of 
accountability and improvement; because that conception guides 
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The teacher career development program actually grew out of 
efforts to provide more effective coordination of diverse 
staff development components. • .The program has merely 
identified these successful elements and suggested ways of 
organizing them to systematically improve the quality of 
school programs and school performance (Schlechty et al, 1985). 

In this respect, evaluation is an attention getting device. It 
uncovers organizational needs and focuses individual action in 
directions that contribute to school system goals. It is not 
surprising, then, that we encountered several examples of 
teachers in Charlotte who had integrated their professional 
growth efforts with district goals and priorities. Over one-half 
of the career candidates in the district chose to focus their 
action growth plans on the new writing and math programs within 
the district. Several other teachers had developed new 
curricula, and plans were being made to share their results with 
other teachers in the district. In each of ther? cat 
self-evaluations and discussions with advisory assistance teams 
revealed areas where professional growth and organizational 
priorities came together. This district administrator , who had 
reviewed all of ths Action Growth Plans in her area, estimated 
that every teacher had focuses his plan on at least one 
district-wide goal, with writing goals, math goals, and computer 
goals leading the way. 

Advisory-assistance teams in Charlotte are another critical 
mechanism for integrating individuals into the organization and 
providing a structure for socializing new members into the 
collaborative norms and values of the school system. In one 
school, the principal described the final summative meeting held 




described the manner in which the princi' si integrated staff 

development training with the formal evaluation process: 

I have changed as a result of the effective teaching and 
clinical support program. That has changed my teaching. I 
can think of several areas where I have changed my classroom 
instruction as a result of my participation in that 
program.. . It has been important to me that the principal now 
comes in and can focus on specific Chings that i'm doing and 
speak in language that he and I can both understand. 

In Charlotte, the new director of the Career Development Program 

commented that evaluation and the attendant professional 

development activities have "•••opened up the classroom door." 

At the institutional level, the overarching value of teacher 
evaluation lies in its potential for merging organizational and 
professional goals. Evaluation, as a component of the formal 
authority structure, communicates district priorities, "what 
people care about." At the same time, teacher evaluation that 
focuses on classroom practice, professional reflection, and 
student learning taps powerful professional motivations and 
incentives. A social studies teacher in Mountain Vievr-Los Altos, 
said, for example: The goals of the district are my goals. I've 
always felt that, but going through the evaluations has reminded 
me of what I'm doing and has 1 Iped to focus me on what I should 
be doing in the classroom. Evaluation thus becomes the focus for 
individual learning within the district that contributes to the 
overall health of the organization. 

The following statement from Charlotte-Mecklenburg's 
administrative staff illustrates how evaluation and the Career 
Development program have become the central, unifying force 
there: 
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planning and allocation of resources for evaluation. The 
districts we observed also demonstrate that when accountability 
is approached as rendering an account for all — the exceptional, 
the average and the weak — the evaluation system is more likely to 
be accepted as a tool for professional reflection and improvement 
follows as a consequence* 

More than any organizational practice, teacher evaluation is 
the arena where a school district acts out the norrrs and values 
of the organization and revaals organizational priorities* 
Within that arena, traditional, ritualistic teacher evaluation 
practices rf inf orce norms of isolation and conservatism* In 
contrast, the created culture of teacher evaluation ts we have 
described it transforms the classroom as a workplace* In the 
final section, we elaborate on the implications of our model for 
teacher evaluation reform efforts* 
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VI. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

We have described a set of enabling conditions, planning and 
implementation strategies, and evaluation activities that work 
together to promote accountability and improvement. (Figure 1 
illustrates these relationships.) We have seen how a primary 
difficulty in crafting, implementing and sustaining a meaningful 
teacher evaluation system stems from the often dysfunctional 
authority arrangements tound in many school districts. 
Bureaucratic authority often takes precedence over professional 
authority, substituting bureaucraticaliy-derived rules or 
standards for professional judgment. Efforts to reduce 
"effective teaching** to a series of checklists have not been 
successful because the operating rules of effective teaching 
cannot be specified in advance. Thus teachers view 
organizational controls based in such rules or specifications as 
meaningless and threatening. Further, teachers perceive that 
they have little effective authority or influence. These 
attitudes establish conditions of unilateral administrative 
control that discourage candor and risk-taking. 

And it seems that rules breed rules in environments 
characterized by low levels of trust. For example, collective 
bargaining agreements and district mandates often do more to 
shape the teaching workplace than do professional conceptions of 
best practice. In such an environment, it is no wonder teacher 
evaluation typically is viewed as threatening and irrelevant by 
teachers and administrators. For performance assessment 
practices to move beyond ritualism, teacher evaluation reform 
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must be approached as a problem of fundamental organizational 
change* 

Below, we offer a summary of our argument and formulate a 
set of conclusions based on our analysis of teacher evaluation 
practices in four school districts* Although none of the 
districts we visited has solved all of the problems associated 
with developing and carrying out a meaningful teacher evaluation 
program, each has made important strides toward doing so* Each 
district, while at different stages in the undertaking, has been 
successful in initiating a change process that addresses 
organizational practices that block teacher evaluation reform in 
most settings and provide evidence of substantial institutional 
accountability and improvement* Table One summarizes central 
features of each district's context for evaluation and evaluation 
plan* 

Summary 

Organizational change of anv stripe is difficult to motivate 
and manage* Because teacher evaluation is - highly charged 
issue, altering existing practices requires a set of enabling 
organizational conditions to increase the probability that a 
given strategy will succeed* Moraga and Mountain View-Los Altos 
demonstrated the importance of trust between teachers and 
administrators if evaluation is to be perceived as non-punitive, 
Charlotte revealed the benefits of open communication at all 
levels of the district hierarchy and the commitment to risk 
taking it engenders* Santa Clara highlighted the variation in 
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TABLE ONE 

A COMPARISON OF DISTRICT EVALUATION PROCESSES AND CONTEXT 
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evaluation outcomes that result when the visibility of evaluation 
poli:ies and procedures fluctuates. The absence of any of these 
conditions allows for misinterpretation of a districts' motives 
and purposes for evaluation that can frustrate even the most 
carefully and well intentioned teacher evaluetion efforts* 

Despite the diverse approaches to change taken by the sample 
districts, four elements combined within each of them to 
"unfreeze" existing organizational routines and help to create a 
supportive institutional climate — or the enabling conditions— 
fo* evaluation reform. Each district required a triggering 
event — a change in leadership as in Moraga or an externally 
imposed threat to operations as in the imposition of a state 
mandated merit-pay program in Charlotte — that offered district 
leadership an opportunity to launch the process of change. 
Because change is frought with uncertainties and errors, a degree 
of stability both within the organization and in its external 
environment must also exist so that inevitable setbacks and 
miiior failures will not swamp the district and lead to chaos. 
Thus, the strength and stability of Mountain View-Los Altos 
allowed continued commitment to teacher evaluation despite a 
period of difficult relations between district management and the 
local teachers' association. And high public support for the 
public schools in Charlotte-Mecklenburg enabled that district to 
design a career development program even though it was likened to 
"building an airplane while in flight." 
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Each of the districts also illustrated the importance 
of strong leadership if evaluation reforms are to take hold. 
Paul Sakamoto's vision for evaluation, Rudi Gatti's commitment 
to open, face-to-face communication, Judith Glickman's ability to 
translate her vision into concrete practices, and Jay Robinson's 
open, participative management style all combine to form a 
leadership mosaic that ultimately shaped a climate that fostered 
learning in each of their districts. This leadership style broke 
down conditions of def ensiveness and lack of trust. But teacher 
evaluation reform occurred only because it was a priority for the 
Superintendent and the superintendent demanded it. The 
superintendent's strong and explicit commitment to significant 
teacher evaluation activities is an irreducible requirement for 
reform. 

Finally, meaningful and extensive stakeholder involvement in 
the planning process for evaluation completes the necessary 
activities we found to be associated with creation of an 
organizational climate that supports change. Such involvement 
fosters ownership and generates commitment to evaluation reform. 
Lack of extensive teacher involvement produced problems for both 
Moraga and Mountain View-Los Altos, while extraordinary measures 
to obtain input and disseminate information during the 
deliberations of the Career Development Steering Committee in 
riiarlotte paid handsome dividends as this large, urban district 
tackled this extensive reform effort. 

Together, these components of a successful organizational 
change strategy combine to foster, in Phillip Schlechty's terms, 
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an "evaluative culture** that supports rigorous teacher evaluation 
for learning and control. They help to install the enabling 
conditions necessary for an effective evaluation program. 

Our research confirmed past findings that no recipe exists 
for effective teacher evaluation. The diverse approaches we 
encountered rested on different defining e trategies — from 
multiple sources of evaluative information in Mountain View-Los 
Altos to peer remediation teams in Santa Clara Unified — that 
proved to be appropriate for the specific district context. 
Despite their differences, several general design features 
were evident that worked with the enabling conditions to promote 
effective teacher evaluation. 

Joint training of teachers and administrators fosters 
authority relations rooted in shared expertise rather than 
bureaucratic position. It establishes classroom instruction as 
an organizational priority over and above administrative 
convenience, and provides the common language regarding 
methodology that is critical to improving professional practice. 
Both as a substantive and symbolic tool, staff development 
training serves as an important input to the evaluation process. 
Moraga's EE I program and Santa Clara's EIS program join with 
Mountain View-Los Altos' and Charlotte's long standing commitment 
to staff development to provide a necessary component for 
meaningful evaluation. 

But our districts also highlighted the need to move beyond 
traditional conceptions of staff development as merely district- 
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wide programs, to a conception that defines staff development as 
a diverse array of opportunities that are closely integrated with 
evaluative feedback . As an output of the evaluation process, 
staff development supports evaluators' judgments and enables 
teachers to act on evaluative feedback. The role of advisory- 
assistance teams and the assistant principal for instruction in 
Charlotte as brokers of district resources supporting career 
development serves as the most dramatic example* 

The nature and form of evaluative feedback as perceived by 
teachers will determine its effect on their performance. Staff 
' development efforts that are closely coupled to evaluation 
practices essentially serve to demonstrate a school district's 
commitment to providing teachers with feedback they will perceive 
as useful. The value of Santa Clara's remediation process rests 
on this premise. Remediation team members provide timely, 
credible, and concrete feedback on the teacher's performance. 
Similarly, provisional teachers in Charlotte believe their 
professional development is acceletaw^'i because of the quality 
an-i quantity of the feedback they receive. And most importantly, 
feedback that teachers perceive to be punitive quickly loses its 
value as a source of professional growth, as demonstrated by the 
experience of teachers in Mountain View-Los Altos. 

Three additional design features stand out as essential to a 
strong evaluation system. An accountability structure that 
incorporated checks and balances at each administrative level 
contributes directly to teachers' feelings of safety and fairness 
while being evaluated, and allows each district the flexibility 
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to employ evaluation Instruments that do no_t oyer- specify the 
teaching act * Thus, in Charlotte, observer-evaluators serve as a 
check of school based advisory-assistance teams, and 
recommendations for advancement on the district's career ladder 
must withstand the scrutiny of two separate district-wide review 
committees. Principals are specifically evaluated on the quality 
of evaluation reports prepared in Moraga and Mountain View-Los 
Altos. The multiple sources of evaluative information in 
Mountain View increases the validity and reliability of evaluative 
outcomes* 

The set of organizational change factors, enabling 
conditions, and evaluation design features just described combine 
to support effective teacher evaluation* But what of the 
outcomes? The ultimate *st of any district's teacher evaluation 
system lies in its consequence for the quality of education 
available to student* Our analysis demonstrates that the 
traditional conceptions of evaluation goals— accountability and 
improvement — mask a rarre subtle and complex outcomes at both the 
individual and institutional level* Accountability implies 
responsibility for and recognition of performance across all 
levels of competence. Effective evaluation strategies, 
therefore, not only demonstrate an ability ^3 document and 
eliminate incompetent teaching t they also validate excellent 
performance and recognize it in both formal and informal ways* 
Each of our sample districts offered examples of these outcomes 
and illustrate how this broad conception of accountability is 
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essential to teacher and administrator acceptance of an 
evaluation plan as well as their ability to profit from it. 

Improvement also breaks down into reflection that identifies 
potential areas for growth, and motivation to change that leads 
to concrete action. The external "nudge" that serious attention 
to evaluation provides joins with professional motivations and 
incentives to produce improvement. At the institutional level, 
the tension inherent in the evaluative setting represents an ever 
present trigger that challenges the status quo and institutes a 
self-generating cycle of organizational improvement. While 
varied, the success to date of our sample districts in producing 
this broad range of evaluation outcomes suggests that the 
conventional wisdom which recommends separation of accountability 
and improvement oriented evaluation strategies may sell short the 
potential of this powerful tool for educational improvement. 
Instead, we saw that individual and institutional growth is a 
natural consequence of a comprehensive conception of an 
accountability plan — one which renders a meaningful account to 
all. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The experience we examined suggest four broad conclusions 
about the nature of the teacher evaluation problem, and the 
role of teacher evaluation in promoting improvement and 
accountability in school districts. These conclusions are 
relevant to policymakers and practitioners struggling with 
teacher evaluation issues because they suggest fundamental 
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rethinking about what teacher evaluation is, how to promote it, 
and what it can accomplish. 

Defining the Correct Problem, Policymakers and practitioners 
identify the right goals for teacher evaluation — accountability 
and improvement — but frame the deliberation in terms of the wrong 
problem and, consequently, focus on the wrong solutions. 
Ineffective teacher evaluation efforts typically are diagnosed in 
terms of ineffective instrumentation and design; policymakers and 
practitioners pressed to put a strong teacher evaluation system 
in place accordingly frame solutions in terms of the instrument 
and ignore underlying, causal factors that inhibit effective 
evaluation. 

However, we have seen strong evidence that the primary 
problems preventing teacher evaluation practices from achieving 
their goals are not technically based but are organizationally 
based. The most critical obstacles to effective teacher 
evaluation lie in the attitudes of teachers and administrators 
about each other, about the role of feedback, about performance, 
and about the possibility for significant improvement. Thus 
Charlo'cte framed the evaluation problem as one of providing a 
more effective delivery system for the district's extensive staff 
development program. Moraga approached evaluation as a problem 
of building trust between teachers and administrators. Mountain 
View seized the opportunity to raise performance standards, and 
Santa Clara now wrestles with the problem of regenerating 
commitment to a once valued organizational practice. 

i.j.j 
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Making teacher evaluation a meaningful and useful experience 
involves changing basic organizational norms and values; it 
requires creating a culture for evaluation* Efforts to change a 
teacher evaluation strategy will be accomplish little unless they 
are preceded by change in the institution's governing values «nd 
attitudes. Defining the teacher evaluation problem in terms of 
organizational change, then, is the first, essential step in 
developing an effective teacher evaluation program. 

Joining Accountability and Improvement Goals. 
Conventional wisdom holds that a single evaluation system cannot 
serve accountability and improvement objectives simultaneously. 
Our observations suggest that this is not necessarily true, that 
traditional conceptions of accountability and improvement mis* 
specify these terms, and further, that an evaluation system 
built on an assumption of incompatibility will be unable to 
serve either purpose as effectively as it might. We have seen 
that accountability and improvement are harmonious and 
reinforcing goals, not competing objectives. We base our 
conclusion in the observation that accountability of a 
fundamental kind—organizational control of the most essential 
stripe— occurs through strategies based in improvement or 
learning. 

The rationale for this apparent contradiction is highlighted 
by most school districts' experience with evaluation strategies. 
Most teacher evaluation schemes create an organizational climate 
where little learning or control can take place. This is the 




case because teacher evaluation in most districts effectively is 
a no-win game. Teachers have incomplete information or 
information too general to be useful about areas in which change 
is needed. They have few if any resources to make the changes 
suggested by an evaluation. Principals lack resources to respond 
to their findings. Both are afraid they will look bad; both feel 
they have more to lose than gain from a strong teacher evaluation 
effort. Control thus is minimal and learning rare. 

"Winnings'* under this model are slim at the institutional 
level as well. Most teacher evaluation schemes assess teachers' 
performance against minimum standards. This makes evaluation an 
irrelevant exercise for the 90-95% of the teachers in the 
district judged competent; thus evaluation can do little to boost 
the quality of performance in the district's classrooms. 

Traditional systems of evaluation thus distance teachers 
and administrators from responsibility for problem solving and 
from subsequent learning. In such a climate neither control nor 
learning— neither accountability nor improvement— can occur with 
any regularity or predictability. 

Teachers, we found, support the same accountability goals 
demanded by legislatures and the public. Each of the districts 
we studied used evaluation to eliminate incompetent teachers from 
the school system. Their evaluation procedures conformed to the 
legal requirements of due process (see Bridges, forthcoming). 
But accountability objectives can also be applied to teachers at 
other levels of effectiveness, as we found most notably in 
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Charlotte and Mountain View-Los Altos. Evaluation properly 
conceived and supported with organizational resources can 
validate and provide recognition for excellent teaching as well. 
Indeed, to define accountability in any other way suggests a 
punitive approach that is inconsistent with professional norms* 

The same, detailed , descriptive evidence that documents a 
teacher's deficiencies or effectiveness also can stimulate 
professional reflection • Advisory-assistance teams in Charlotte 
operate on just such a model* The detailed evaluation reports 
prepared by administrators in Mountain View-Los Altos supported 
unsatisfactory ratings, validated and provided recognition to 
excellent teachers, stimulated reflection about classroom 
pedagogy, and served as an external "nudge" based in professional 
pride to excel in the presence of a fellow practitioner* 

Teachers, like other prof essionals r want to be challenged 
and want to grow* When excellent teaching is recognized and the 
necessary supports for improvement are present, evaluation ceases 
to be a source of frustration and becomes an opportunity for 
continuing professional development* Within the districts we 
visited, we saw that the same process of concrete feedback that 
points the direction for professional growth and that validates 
effective teaching also supports decisions to leave teaching* 

Teacher evaluation as we describe it serves both 
improvement and accountability objectives because it joins 
knc 'ledge and power at all levels of the system from the 
classroom to the central office and because control, in this 
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case, is located within the individual as well as in the 
institution. 

Organizational Control and Professional Incentives. The 
creation and distribution of incentives, both intrinsic and 
extrinsic, are critical issues for organizational control. In 
any organization, but most especially professionally-based 
institutions, performance motivated by volition rather than by 
compliance is more predictable, more uniform and generally more 
effective. To this point, a teacher summed up volumes of 
research and speculation about teachers' response to planned 
change efforts and instructional innovation by saying simply 
"You've gotta wanr.a... M 

For teachers » the most powerful incentives are those related 
to the achievement and development their students (see* e.g., 
Lortie, 1975) • When benefits to their students are clear, 
teachers typically will expend considerable effort in changing 
present practices or acquiring new skills (see, e.g., McLaughlin 
1985). Teacher evaluation systems as we have described them 
establish both intrinsic and extrinsic incentives for teacher? 
to engage in meaningful evaluation and act on its results. At 
the broadest level, they do this because they shift the authority 
structure within a school district from one based in rules and 
one reliant on coercion and compliance —a commrmd-and-control 
model*- to one based in professional norms, values, and 
incentives* In this manner, evaluation works because it brings 
congruence between sources of organizational authority and 
professional motivations. Intrinsic motivation thus is 
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stimulated by concrete, clear feedback and reinforced by the 
resence of a legitimate evaluation strategy and its attendant 
extrinsic incentives. 



Ironically, a bureaucratic Inspection system coupled with 
the application of external sanctions designed to improve the 
profession by getting rid of the "bad apples" nay actually 
diminish the profession by frustrating competent teachers to the 
point of departure. Teacher negative reaction to past evaluation 
practices in Moraga linked to the district's merit-pay provision 
in the 18th and 23rd year of service Illustrate this point. 
Because such an approach is inconsistent with teachers' 
incentives, it produces alienation. 

In contrast, teacher evaluation of the type we have outlined 
establishes a more effective strate y of organizational control 
because it aligns organizational goals with professional 
authority. Thus, Charlotte's Career Development program links 
salary increases to increased professional status through their 
careful design of an evaluation system that involved teacher 
input at every juncture. In this manner, teachers p*rtici' c as 
full partners in defining standards and administering ? 
process. In this sense, teach jr evaluation becomes a powerful 
strategy for socializing new teachers ( as well as veteran 
teachers) to the district's and the profession's primar ^ruis 
and goals. 
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The Self-Evaluating Organization . Few school sysc^ms 
evaluate district-wide programs systematically. Few teachers are 
challenged to reflect on and improve their instructional 
techniques* Instead, most school districts are defensive self- 
sealing" systems, where trust and inquiry are low, frustra:ion 
and wariness are high* The organizational costs of teacher 
evaluation in such a setting are considerable — most particularly, 
hostility and frustration on the part of teachers, and support 
for organizational entrophy instead of growth. 

But as we have described it, teacher evaluation becomes the 
arena for professional and organizational reflection, with 
teaching effectiveness at the heart of the inquiry. Teacher 
evaluation can be the stimulus for new learning and new problem 
solving at both individual and institutional levels as 
individuals recognize problems, see solutions, act on them, and 
evaluate the results* 

When the evaluation system is fully integrated into a 
district*;: management activities and policy system, teachers' 
attitudes and the quality of their instructional practices become 
the ultimate test of district and building level choices. 
Similarly, within this institutional context, diagnosis of an 
individual problem is seen for what it is — diagnosis of a 
systemic problem. Thus a problem with an individual teacher's 
classroom performance can be reframed as a problem with broader 
district practices— recruitment policies, staff development 
opp tunities or supervisory practices, for example. Such a view 
was apparent in Charlotte, where the Assistant Superintendent for 
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Personnel balked at answering a question that required him to 
assess the effectiveness of teachers and administrators in the 
district. "That's really not the npropriate question." he 
quipped, "Our people are only as good as our district's 
commitment to training. Let's talk about that.** 

In a climate of trust and support 9 face-to-face 
communication, and commitment to the evaluation process, 
teacher evaluation generates information that identifies 
areas of institutional strength and weakness, directions for new 
activities, training efforts, and revisions of existing policy. 
Every evaluation thus comprises a test of the system. Effective 
teacher evaluation puts both the individual and the school 
district under scrutiny. It institutionalizes the inherent 
tension between the individual and the organization, confronting 
the status quo head on. 

From this perspective, the reasons why technically based 
teacher evaluation reform efforts fail to realize both 
accountability and improvement goals become clear. Evaluation 
systems rooted in rules and procedures attempt to remove the 
tension inherent in the evaluation of an ambiguous enterprise 
like education. Technical solutions attempt to substitute 
decision rules for professional reflection and judgement. They 
.establish "cut-off" scores that determine eligibility for 
organizationally based sanctions and use the process-product 
research findings regarding effective teaching for legitimation. 
The "numbers" determine evaluation outcomes. Any dissatisfaction 
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gets channelled into debates regarding the rationality of the 
evaluation process, sidestepping the cruly important issues that 
focus on definitions of effective teaching to promote student 
learning. Technically based evaluation reforms mistakenly 
attempt to remove conflict from the evaluation process. 

But conflict can also be healthy in an organization, given 
an enabling organizational climaLe. A system of checks and 
balances that requires professionals to wrestle with evaluative 
judgments that must withstand the scrutiny of still other 
professionals, institutionalizes the tension associated with 
evaluation and provides a forum where conflict can be aired. 
Thus, in Mountain Viev-Los Altos, commitment to high evaluative 
standards has indeed produced the seeds of conflict, but rather 
than cripple the system > the reflecciwn and problem solving that 
has resulted has made tne district stronger* 

Teacher evaluation conducted in an institutional context of 
mutual trust and support for evaluation thus initiates a cycle of 
self-evaluation at both the individual and institutional level. 
It not only provides feedback regarding individual and 
organizational effectiveness, but it also serves as a 
institutionalized trigger to stimulate routine reflection about 
the assumptions, norms, and values that support professional 
practice in a school district (see Figure One). Evaluation 
becomes self-generating because individuals are constantly 
sharpening their competence and ability to learn and thus their 
ability to recognize and solve problems. The self-evaluating 
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school district becomes a place where excellent teachers become 
better and the incompetent leave or avoid. 

At both the institutional and the individual level, the 
self-evaluating institution engages in learning of the most basic 
kind. This learning is reflected on three dimensions: and change 
in strategies , as the institution modifies policies such as staff 
development or recruitment and the individual alters professional 
practices; change in compe tence t as institutional and individual 
areas of weak performance are addressed; change in apsirations , 
as goals are clarified and performance is mapped against them 
(see Levinthal and March, 1982). It is through learning of this 
sort that teacher evaluation stimulates a self-renewing process 
of problem solving, action and examination that leads to 
accountability and improvement of the most fundamental kind. 
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ABSTRACT 



This document is an addendum to "Teacher Evaluation: Learning for 
Improvement and Accountability" report. It provides the supporting 
case studies and the report methodology. The four case studies examine 
teacher evaluation in three California school districts, Santa Clara 
Unified, Mountain View-Los Altos and Moraga, as welJ as one school 
district in North Carolina, Charlotte-Mecklenberg* 
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APPENDIX A 



STUDY METHODS 

We selected the four districts included in this study 
because of their commitment to a meaningful teacher evaluation 
program and because they have undertaken a comprehensive approach 
to teacher evaluation that includes both accountability and 
improvement as objectives* None is exemplary; each has made 
significant progress Coward developing and installing a strong 
teacher evaluation system* 

We spent approximately between two to three weeks in each 
district except Charlotte, where a two week interview and 
observation schedule was crammed into six days. We began in each 
district by contacting the central office administrator with 
responsibility for teacher evaluation in order to obtain an 
overview of teacher evaluation practices and policies* We 
explored the district's expectations for teacher evaluation, 
operating assumptions, implementation issues, strengths and 
weaknesses of the plan. We also collected diverse record data 
about the teacher evaluation program and the district* For each 
site, we reviewed district evaluation plans, instruments and 
policy statements, collective bargaining agreements, training 
manuals, training materials, and examples of completed evaluation 
reports. 

After reviewing this material, we interviewed other central 
office staff concerned with teacher evaluation, the personnel 
director, the superintendent (excepting Robinson in Charlotte), 
principals, officers in the teacher 1 organizations, teachers in 
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diverse school sites, and knowledgeable local education news 
reporters. 

We selected our sample of teachers 9 administrators and 
schools with help from central office personnel* Although they 
made many helpful suggestions about Individuals and schools to 
contact, they did not constrain the development of our final 
sample* The strategies we used to Identify respondents for the 
study varied according to district size* In Moraga and Mountain 
View-Los Altos, relatively small districts, we interviewed 
principals and their assistants in every school, together with 
five to six teachers selected to represent a range of experience 
with the evaluation system* In Santa Clara Unified, six 
administrators in three of the district's twenty schools were 
interviewed, along with fourteen teachers* Three remediation 
team members also served as respondents* In Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg, we visited four high schools, four junior high 
schools, and five elementary schools located in diverse 
neighborhoods a"d at different stages in implementing the Career 
Development Program. In all, we spoke with eight building level 
administrators, ten central office personnel, and twenty four 
teachers in Charlotte* 

While we pursued issues specific to each district, we 
followed a common protocol in all sites* From all respondents, 
we sought their perceptions of the role teacher evaluation played 
in improving the overall quality of instruction in the district 
and in maintaining the quality of the teacher corps* From 
central office respondents, we obtained a formal description of 
teacher evaluation policy and practices, descriptions of its 
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development, and the ration; * * for adopting a particular design 
and strategy. We also collected information about the 
community's political context, the district's management style, 
and the way in which evaluation was or was not coordinated with 
other district activities, expecially staff development and 
personnel. 

From building level administrators, principals, and 
assistant principals, we sought information about the role 
teacher evaluation played in their day-to-day life, its impact on 
the school's instructional program, and on the professional 
development of teachers. We also asked building level 
administrators about the issues associated with an evaluator's 
role and how their district's particular evaluation policies 
related to that role. Building level administrators also 
provided information about the implementation of formal 
evaluation policy, the resources at their disposal to implement 
and respond to evaluation, and the ways in which teacher 
evaluation contributed to or obstructed their ability to attain 
instructional and other school goals. 

From teachers, we sought understanding oT the role 
evaluation played in their professional life, it r impact on their 
sense of satisfaction and efficacy, and the general manner in 
which the district's teachers evaluation policy supported their 
professional goals, or did not. We were particularly interested 
in teachers' views about the validity, reliability, and 
usefulness of teacher evaluation practices. Teachers' 
organization officials provided us vith important history about 
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labor/management relations in the district, the organization's 
role in developing a teacher evaluation program, and their 
pe; veption of the general response of teacher to the evaluation 
effort. We also used these teacher representatives to check the 
perceptions we had gathered t r - achers about the fairness and 
usefulness of district tear v. dluation practices. 

The case studies and the technical report were submitted to 
district administrators for review and comment. 
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THE SANTA CLARA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 

(SCUSD) 

POLICY CONTEXT 

The Santa Clara Unified School District lies in the heart of 
the Silicon Valley just south of San Francisco. Formed in 1966 
with the consolidation of 4 smaller school systems, the district 
is currently comprised of 20 schools and an adult education 
center, which operate with en annual budget of approximately 44 
million dollars* The 13,000 students are dispersed in two senior 
high schools (10-12), two junior high schools (7-9), 14 
elementary schools, and a continuation high school* 

The surrounding coraraunity is a mixture of high, middle, and 
low socioeconomic status areas, and the schools reflect this 
ethnic diversify. Currently, approximately 44Z of the student 
population is minority, with 15Z ot hispanic origin and 13Z of 
asian decent* After almost 20 years of decline t enrollments 
appear to be stabilizing at this time* 

Constant Change and Fiscal Crisi s 

Declining enrollments and the fiscal crunch caused by 
Proposition 13 have combined to make the management of this 
school system quite a challenge jr the past decade* The 
overall iscal health of SCUSD can be contrasted to neighboring 
San Jose, which declared bankrupts several years ago* Student 
enrollment in the district peaked in 1968 at 24,000, falling 
steadily to its current level of almost half that amount* As a 
result, the district has closed IS schools since 1974 and 
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undergone two major reorganizations* They have sold some sites 
and leased others, producing revenue that the district has used 
to renovate existing facilities and maintain its instructional 
program despite severe budget cuts and reductions in force. 
Teachers at the bottom of the seniority list in the district have 
15 years of experience, and their average age is 47. Their 
salaries have increased an average of 5% every year over the past 
decade, now ranking in the top 6 of the surrounding school 
districts in Santa Clara Counfy. Salaries range from $21,000 for 
a beginning teacher to almost $40,000 for a 30 year veteran. 

As if the fiscal crisis over the past decade was not enough, 
major changes in tht. ethnic composition of the community al o 
forced the district to adjust curricular offerings and confront 
issues of racial integration* Minority enrollments within the 
district increased from 20% to 40% of the tocal stMdent 
population froir 1973 to 1934. Achievement test scores declined 
for the first five years of this period, but a concerted effort 
by teachers and administrators to teach basic skills has raised 
scores on the California Assessment Program irom the 52nd to the 
67th percentile by 1983-84. Major curricular reform programs at 
both the elementary and secondary level in recent years have also 
helped to increase student achievement. 

Change over the past decade has occurred rapidly in Santa 
Cl/ara, much of it externally imposed. Yet, district management 
and whe local teachers' organization, an NEA affiliate, share a 
positive relationship in spite of these stress provoking 
conditions. Both parties cooperated extensively during the 
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recent district reorganization. According to a union official, 
"The teachers* association has worked very closely with the 
district to solve problems. The relationship has been very 
postitive." A continual effort within the district to build and 
maintain trust among all affected parties has been ressary to 
maintain effectiveness in a constantly turbulent environment. 



Building trust between parents, teachers, and administrators 

within the district has been no easy task. The referendum that 

brought about the consolidation of four smaller school districts 

to form SCUSD passed by only 35 votes. The first 8 years of the 

district saw 3 superintendents come and go before the present 

superintendent, Rudi Gatti took over in 1974. He partially 

attributes his long tenure to his efforts to address problems of 

communication, community relations, and resource constraints 

within the district from the very start, with teacher evaluation 

serving as the backbone. 

Gatti believed that through all the turmoil that occurred in 

the early years of the district, teachers had taken the brunt of 

the criticism and blame. He had once served as personnel 

director within CUSD, and knew the territory well. He states; 

Before I decided to take the job, I sat down with the Board 
and we talked about what we th' -ght were priorities in che 
district and what neeJed to be done. Before I took the job, 
I got a commitment from the Board to what my agenda vas 
going to be for bringing about a situation that would have 
teachers treated fairly. ...I wouldn't have taken the job if 
I had not gotten that commitment from them. 

Gatti 1 s primary agenda item was opening up channels of 

communication between the Board of Education, his management 
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wears, and the teachers. He immediately turned to an old 
colleague, Don Thomas, superintendent of the Salt Lake City 
Public School System at that time, and secured his services as a 
management consultant for the district, a service he would 
provide for seven years. Thomas was well known for his 
philosophy of shared governance that he put into practice in Salt 
Lake City, and Gatti hoped to adapt Thomas' philosophy in Santa 
Clara. Even today, Gatti refers to the relationship between the 
teachers and the district managment team as a ** shared governance** 
relationship. 

Thomas concentrated on opening up communications in an 
effort to solidify the district. He employed a strategy of 
meeting separately with members of the Board and the Management 
team, discerning areas of agreement and disagreement. By 
focusing on commonalities, he engineered consensus regarding 
goals and priorities. An important outcome of this process was a 
commitment to establish a remediation program for poorly 
performing teachers, modeled after the Salt Lake system. 

Superintendent Gatti had held a vision of the potential 

teacher evaluation could play in any program of school 

improvement since his days as a high school principal. He shared 

Thomas' commitment to open, face- to- face communication, and 

believed that it was through teacher evaluation that he could 

demonstrate to teachers that he deserved their trust. He 

described the roots of his vision this way: 

I can remember when I was a principal, I really didn't have 
any special skills regarding evaluating teachers and I 
prpbably didn't put as much energy into it as I could. But 
then one day I decided that it was worth making a commitment 
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This commitment to teacher evaluation as a school improvement 
strategy has extended into Gatti's role as superintendent in 
Santa Clara. 

Change is very difficult without resources to support it, 
but financial resources were in short supply when Gatti arrived. 
Advance planning for declining enrollment, and school closures, 
coupled with astute real estate management, enabled Gatti not 
only to support existing school programs and services but also to 
implement new ones. Committees of teachers and parent, hammered 
out tough school closure decisions early on. and Gatti turned 
thes. properties into sources of revenue for the district-slack 
resources he could call on to support change efforts such as 
teacher evaluation. 

But closing schools places a heavy burden on school- 
community relations. Gatti tacked this problem by establishing 
an accountability prograa. in 1978. This adaptation of a 
management information system brings together a variety of 
informatiou regard!,., staff and student performance in an effort 
to keep the Board and community informed about the attainment of 
district goals. 

In theory and in practice, accountability flows all the way 
through the school system. The basis for this measurement- 
reporting system is an annual needs assessment survey 
administered to all students and staff members, and a sample of 
Parents. Using this data, al0 ng with the results of student 
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achievement testing, evaluation of district programs at both the 
building and district level occurs. Teachers and administrators 
then establish goals for the following year based on priorities 
set by the Board. According to one district administrator, "It's 
sort of a chain reaction, flowing from the superintendent, 
through us, to the principals and teachers The uperintendent 
reports the results on a system wide basis in an " Annual Progress 
Report to the Community." 

Based on the results of tho Accountability program, parent 
satisfaction with district programs (basic academic skills, 
school discipline, attendance procedures, pupil responsibility, 
and instructional and administrative leadership) has steadily 
climbed over the years. In the spring of 1984, over 90Z of the 
parents surveyed expressed their satisfaction with district 
programs. District administrators believe that the district's 
accountability program is crucial in maintaining the support of 
the community by providing a vehicle of communication and input 
at all levels of the system. 

A broad range of factors have combined to produce a climate 
in SCUSD that supports evaluation reform. Together, the efforts 
of Don Thomaft to facilitate communication between district 
managers and the Boar^ of Education, Rudi Gatti's leadership and 
astute management skills, and the adoption of a district wide 
Accountability Program, all represent efforts designed to 
increase communication and trust among stakeholders in the 
educational process—Board members, parents, community interests, 
district and building administrators, teachers, and students. 
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Despite a turbulent and crisis iilled journey, these efforts 



appear to be successful. Every teacher rated the relations 
between teachers and superintendent Gattf as positive. Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction Louis Martini summed thirgs up 
this way: 

(Evaluation) works because (the management team) has a good 
working relationship with the teachers. I think now we're 
almost on an extended honeymoon. I don't think relations 
could get much better. It's not uncommon for one of us to 
get a note from a teacher thanking us for the kinds of 
things we do in the district. They really appreciate us... I 
think there is a lot of trust in this district. 

Officials of the teachers' association corroborate this 

assessment. 

In recognition of their outstanding accomplishments, both 
Gatti and the Board of Education hive received national 
recognition. The Executive Educator Magazine recently selected 
Gatti as one of the top 100 school administrators in America, and 
the U.S. Department of Education designated the SCUSD School 
Board as one of seventeen exemplary boards in the nation. 

But a climate of trust and open communication is not enough 
to insure an effective teacher evaluation system. Below, we 
outline the strategy Gatti employed to produce evaluation reform 
in SCUSD. 



Teachers and administrators emerged from the management 
retreat conducted by Don Thomas in 1975 committed to installing 
an evaluation system for the professional staff in SCUSD that was 
based on peer assistance. A committee of teachers and 
administrators set out on a two year Journey to design and 
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implement a remediation program in SCUSD modeled after ne one 



used in Salt Lake City* Teachers had extensive involvement in 

the planning process* In fact, a teacher chaired the committee 

which drafted the remediation guidelines. Teachers perceived 

their involvement as an opportunity to exercise control over 

their own ranks and refocus the district's recently constructed 

evaluation system toward a philosophy of assistance and support* 

According to one committee member: 

There was just a fe t need among teachers to improve 
evaluation in the district* Back at that time, there were 
many principals around who did very little if any evaluation 
and it became clear to us that if you were going to do a 
first class job with evaluation, administrators are going to 
have to know their business* •••It was sort of a professional 
thing among teachers* There wasn't really a huge community 
or board of education outcry Co weed out incompetence; we 
just felt that we wanted to police our own ranks* 

Upon visiting Salt Lake City, committee members realized 

that implementing the system in SCUSD would require 

modifications* According to another committee member: 

We saw a lot of problems in Salt Lake City* They were 
putting people on remediation because they had been put into 
an impossible situation .That's grossly unfair, and we 
were particularly tuned in to those kinds of problems here 
because our enrollment started to decline* We knew that 
teachers would be forced to move around because of riffing 
and seniority causing people to have to teach in areas that 
they weren't necessarily experienced in* 

Despite some reservations* ^onciittee members remained committed to 

the construction of a remediation program in SCUSD; they felt 

that remediation teams composed of teachers represented the best 

way to insure that the e» luation program retained a positive and 

supportive focus* The committee drafted a plan for teacher 

remediation in SCUSD which the beard approved* Teachers in the 
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district nominated 75 excellent teachers from their ranks to 
serve as potential remediation specialists* 

Besides teacher involvement, two additional aspects of 
SCUSD's implementation strategy were instrumental in establishing 
a successful remediation program. At first, principals were very 
reluctant to place a teacher on formal remediation. They did not 
recommend a single teacher during the first year the procedure 
was available. Yet Gatti knew that incompetent teachers existed 
in the district, so he responded by placing four principals on 
formal remediation due to their failure to carry out their 
evaluation responsibilities effectively. The following year, 10 
teachers were placed on formal remediation. Holding 
administrators accountable in both, word and deed was critical to 
making the system work. 

Seeing the program actually work was a second important step 
in implementing the remediation process. The first teacher to 
undergo formal remediation represented an important "test case" 
within the district. This individual, though his remediation 
team recommended retention with some modification in teaching 
assignment, decided to resign in response to the feedback he 
received. Both the teacher and the district were completely 
satisfied with the final outcome, something that had rarely 
occurred in similar cases prior to the presence of remediation. 



The following statement from the manual of the SCUSD Uniform 
Evaluation System describes the philosophy of teacher evaluation 
in the district: 



THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 
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Evaluation is a positive process which aids professional 
educators to improve skills related to their areas of 
responsibility. The entire process involves describing 
professional responsibilities, assessing performance , 
comparing this performance with established standards, and 
providing assistance for Improving performance* 

An additional intent of evaluation, as set forth in the 
Stull-Rodda Professional Competency Act, is to promote and 
document the accountability of district certificated 
employees. The employee and the entire system will be held 
accountable for its high mission of educating its children 
and youth. 

This statement reflects a philosophy of evaluation similar to 
most school districts across the country. Professional 
improvement and accountability for acceptable performance levels 
serve as joint purposes. SCUSD implements this philosophy in the 
following manner. 

The policy and procedures of teacher evaluation are outlined 
in a district manual entitled "Certificated Employees Uniform 
Evaluation System.** Teachers begin the process by submitting a 
list of objectives for the year, and administrators observe their 
teaching a minimum of two times. Conferences occur subsequent to 
each observation and at the end of the year, when the teacher 
receives a sunmative rating of "Effective," "Needs Improvement," 
or "Remedi*Mon Required" in each of seven categories: 



1) The teacher as assessor of student needs; 

2) The teacher as planner of instruction; 

3) The teacher as presenter of instruction; 

4) The teacher as controller; 

5) The teacher as evaluator of student progress and instructional 
purposes; 

6) The teacher as communicator of the educational process; 

7) The teacher as professional. 

Under each category, from 4 to 8 statements further explicate 
role expectations— 36 statements in all. (See Appendix A for a 
copy of this year-end form.) In the event an administrator rates 
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a teacher a3 needing improvement or formal remediation, they 
must provide additional documentation. Evaluators may also 
attach commendations for any area of the teachei's performance if 
they desire. Tenured teachers undergo evaluation every other 
year, begiuning the cycle by reviewing their previous evaluation 
results. 

Individuals familiar with teacher evaluation systems will 
notice that the process described above differs little from that 
found in many school districts across the nation. What is 
unique, however, is the process of formal remediation that 
administrators may invoke if a teacher experiences particular 
difficulty in the classroom. 

Any certificated employee, both teachers and administrators, 
may be referred by their supervisor for formal remediation if 
informal attempts to improve deficient performance fail. Before 
any employee may be placed on formal remediation, the supervisor 
must document that they have informed the employee of their 
deficiencies, and provided assistance. For teachers, principals 
may provide direct supervision, refer the teacher to district- 
vide inservice programs, or ask for assistance from a department 
head or mentor teacher. Many schools participate in the state 
sponsored "School Improvement Program** which makes available 
substantial amounts of money at the school site that the 
principal can use to support the remediation efforts of staff 
members. One principal we spoke with went so far as to pay the 
tuition of one teacher for a class at a local private university 
because it held the potential to improve a glaring weakness in 
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the teacher* s performance. If such attempts to secure improvement 
fail, formal remediation results. 

Two meetings initiate the formal remediation process* The 
first involves the teacher and the Assistant Superintendent for 
Personnel, who informs the teacher about the mechanics of the 
process and its consequences* The teacher selects members of 
his/her remediation team at this time* The Personnel office 
maintains a list of volunteer teachers and administrators from 
which the individual referred for formal remediation may choose 
two or three to serve on their remediation team* Other 
individuals mutually agreed upon by the Assistant Superintendent 
of Personnel and the teacher may also serve as remediators* 

If the individuals selected to serve on the remediation team 
agree to participate, a second meeting takes place involving the 
Assistant superintendent for Personnel, the remediation team, and 
the teacher to discuss the upcoming remediation period* The 
remediation team then begins the process by reviewing with the 
referring administrators the documentation of the teachers 
deficiencies* Remediation team members have access to any 
resources within reason that they deem necessary in assisting the 
teacher* Substitutes to allow for visitations, professional 
reading materials, access to professional workshops, or other 
instructional aids are available* All actions of the team must be 
thoroughly documented, all parties receive a copy, but strict 
confidentiality is maintained* Numerous observations and 
conferences occur between the remediators and the teacher* The 
form and amount of intervention varies depending on the specific 
needs of the teacher and their remediation team* At the end of 
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the 60 day remediation period, the team presents their findings 
and decides it the teacher has been successfully remediated* 
Their responsibility ends with this determination. The ultimate 
responsibility regarding the future employability of the teacher 
rests with the superintendent* 

The collective bargaining agreement between the teachers and 
the school board contains nc mention of the remediation process* 
A teacher may not file a grievance to protest an evaluation 
outcome* Grievances are only allowed regarding deviations from 
negotiated evaluation procedures* Thus, the teachers' union has 
no direct role in the remediation process, though Che teacher may 
request to have a union representative present at the initial 
conference with the Assistant Superintendent for Personnel* The 
union becomes involved only if the administration violates any of 
the evaluation procedures in the collective bargaining agreement, 
or if the teacher wishes to contest a decision for dismissal. No 
such circumstance has ever occurred within the district. 
However, the president of the teachers 1 union believes that a 
more formal role for the teachers 1 association in the remediation 
process would improve the outcomes* 

Before discussing the outcomes of the evaluation and formal 
remediation process, a brief discussion of district-wide staff 
development programs provides some information necessary to 
interpret those results. 

A New Direction — Effective Instruction and Support (EIS) 




"Continuing to provide comprehensive staff development for 
the improvement of district programs" has been a staff Priority 
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Goal for the past 3 years in the district . During that cirae, the 
district has dramatically increased the staff development 
opportunities available to teachers and administrators* Total 
funding of staff development, approximately $60, 000 , is now part 
of the district's operating budget, and a full time staff 
development specialist coordinates the program* 

This n~w focus on staff development began in 1983 with the 
support of a Fackard Foundation Grant, when the district 
initiated a taff development program for teachers and 
administrator* based on the instructional variables of the 
effective schools research* Entitled "Effective Instruction and 
Support," this program facilitates the mastery of new skills and 
concepts by participants through a system of observation, 
feedback, and coaching* 

EIS ir loosely coupl d to the evaluation process 

in the district in several ways, and represents a major shift in 

the focus of past district staff development and evaluation 

strategies* Based on the responses of teachers and 

administrators within tM district the impetus for this recent 

focus on staff development relates to the demographic make up of 

the professional workforce and their developmental needs* 

According to one remediation t*ara member in the district: 

Six or sever years ago, some teachers had souse •••• 
problems and so we set out to fix them with remediation* 
Now, with clinical teaching, we are not just focusing on the 
bottom end* Now the focus is to make all teachers more 
effective so that people don't even get to the stage where 
they need remediation at all.... I think it is very important 
for any teacher to be refreshed at certain times during 
their career* 
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Coupled with this emphasis on maintaining the effective 

performance of experienced teachers is the influx of new teachers 

that will accompany the soon to come growth in the student 

population and the retirement of a large cadre of older teacuers. 

Accordir ) one district administrator: 

The emphasis these days in this district is on staff 
development, not remediation so much, and one of the reasons 
for this is that we're going to need to concentrate on new 
teachers in the near future ••••We want to train these new 
teachers and pick up where the universities have not always 
done a super job. We want to use our better teachers and we 
want to de 'elop their skills as teachers through clinical 
supervision. 

A cadre of district administrators and teachers conducts the 
program and serves as coaches. After a three day classroom 
session, participants team up with an experienced, trained coach 
who assists them in developing and presenting a lesson based on 
effective teaching principles grounded in the work of Madeline 
Hunter. The coach provides critical feedback and support through 
classroom observations and conferences for three lessons. In 
addition, teachers have at their disposal a variety of resources 
to assist them, including a bank of written and videotaped 
lessons prepared by prior participants that serve as models and 
instructional aids. 

Teachers who have not yet participated in the orogram are 
skeptical about its value. But those who have received the 
training are unanimous in their praise. The direct instructional 
model "made sense** to them, and served to validate effective 
practices they already employed in the clasb/ooin. And several 
teachers indicated that the experience brought about improvement 
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in their performance* According to one 16 year veteran junior 



high school teacher: 

I really believe that I did change the way I teach as a 
resuJt of my participation (in the EIS program). It forces 
you to b. down the teaching task into ciny steps, and by 
doing this , I realized where I was jumping too far ahead of 
the kids. I really believe the kids learn more as a result. 

All administrators , including the superintendent and his 
central office staff, have received the training and have taught 
several lessons in district classrooms. As a result, all 
administrators became certified as competent evaluators in 
compliance with California law* In addition, approximately 25% 
of the district's teachers have participated. According to 
Gatti, all certified personnel will eventually complete the 
program. 

Some administrators actively employ the techniques they 

obtained through the EIS training process in their evalu s of 

teachers. Many teachers ask their principal to be their coach, 

and combine their formal observations as part of the evaluation 

process with the EIS coaching system. One seteran high school 

admin 4 stratcr states: 

All those things they teach you in EIS help me in my 
observations.... they give me something to focus on. So I've 
been able to tie EIS into my regular observations because 
now I can focus on the introduction to the lesson, the words 
the teacher uses, and how they follow through. Now I can 
dissect what the parts of a lesson are. 

Two-thirds of the building administrators interviewed felt that 

the EIS training had dramatically Improved their skill as an 

evaluator. According to one assistant principal: 

Looking back to the past, I have to say that I did a poor 
job (of evaluating teachers) because T had no skills in the 
area. But then I got involved in tb *S program. For the 
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first time, I felt like I saw a good teaching model.... it 
has given die some excellent tools that I can use in 
evaluation • Before , I can say that I would focus on 
things. . .that I really cannot say were related to 
teaching. •• .Now I really focus on pedagogical processes. 

But some building administrators report that they have 
transferred few EIS techniques to their formal evaluations of 
teachers. For example, one evaluator saw little value in taking 
a script-w£pe (a verbatim transcript of a lesson) when observing 
a teacher as part of their formal evaluation t even though this is 
an important technique used in conjunction with the EIS program. 
Another administrator indicated that many principals were 
resistant in their adoption of improved evaluatior skills, and 
felt that the district needed to provide addtional follow up 
activities. This individual had been recruited as an EIS 
trainer, and she candidly admitted that it was only after che 
additional training she received as an EIS trainer that she began 
to incorportate its precepts into her evaluation activity. 

Despite these negative comments, our interviews suggest that 
the process of evaluating teachers has evolved over time in Santa 
Clara beyond a focus on the remediation of incompetent teacners. 
Teacher evaluation now encompasses a complex web that includes 
the Uniform Evaluation System, curricular monitoring programs, 
and staff development, particularly the EIS program* Thus, both 
the accountability and improvement purposes outlined in the 
philosophy statement prepared by the committee that revised the 
evaluation system are addressed. Below, we discurs the specific 
outcomes of these programs within the district. 
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OUTCOMES OF EVALUATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

All respondents in the district acknowledge the value of the 

remediation program in strengthening the teacher evaluation 

system. Over the past 10 years, approximately 26 teachers have 

been placed on formal remediation, and one-'iaif have voluntarily 

resigned as a result* The remaining individuals have been 

successfully remediated. The Assistant Superintendent for 

Personnel, Nicholas Gervasse, quickly points out, however, that 

these figures understate the impact of the remediation process on 

achieving accountability goals within the district. He cited 

several examples of teachers who never participated in the 

remediation process, but who nonetheless resigned when faced with 

the possibility. The specter of being placed on formal 

remediation provides a clear, unambiguous message regarding the 

unacceptability of a teacher's performance, thus serving to 

eliminate some incompetent teachers from* the district. 

Teachers acting as remediation specialists believe that they 

serve an effective role in the evaluation process. Each one 

believed that, as a peer, they are in a nr ich better position than 

administrators to assist a teacher in improving their 

performance. For example, one remediation team member stated: 

In looking over the administrative evaluations done (of the 
teacher undergoing remediation), they were right on target 
about what her problems were and their recommendations for 
improvement. But the teacher put up such a barrier that 
anything they suggested didn't do any good. But he's been 
real receptive to us as remediators. 

Every remediation specialist felt well- supported by the district, 

and had access to any resources they felt were necessary to 

assist the teacher. According to one remediation specialist, "I 



got a blank chec'c agreement tnat I could use all the substitute 
time 1 wanted and that the teacher could have a substitute If she 



wanted to observe us*" 

Remedlatlot; specialists also expressed their belief that an 
administrator should never allow a teacher to deteriorate to the 
levels of incompetence that they observed in the teachers with 
whom they worked. They believed that their efforts to assist the 
teacher would have a much greater possibility for success if 
principals could call them in earlier in the process. One told 
us: 

Principals just wait too lon'j (before referring a teacher 
for remediation) and 1 tl -rfc this is because it is very 
difficult to document expensively a teacher's weaknesses. A 
p^ or teacher gets to be too poor for .too long before they're 
finally referred •• .This teacher is so poor, she is so far 
off the mark, she needs total retraining. 

Despite these problems, the remediation specialists we 

interviewed believed they performed a valuable service — to the 

district, to the teacher undergoing remediation, and to the 

teaching profession. Othe~ teachers in the district share this 

sense of pride and professionalism regarding the formal 

remediation process, as evidenced by the following couments: 

"This is the way we want things to be in the profession;" 

"Remediation is a ve«/y positive aspect of tne system;** 

"I think it is good professionally to have it in place*" 

"There's a need, 1 believe, to police our own ranks. It's 
important that teachers see other teachers who need help getting 
that help. A strong instructional program and a strong 
profession needs to have people doing a good job and receiving 
support and assistance if they need it. 
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Despite the overwhelmingly positive review Che remediation 

program receives, few administrators have invoked this sanction 

in recent years compared to rather active use of this tool in the 

past. In 1984-85, less than 3% of SCUSD teachers received a 

rating of "Improvement Needed" in at least one of the seven areas 

on the final evaluation form and only one principal placed a 

teacher on formal remediation, tne first in two years* 

Respondents cited disinclination on the part of some building 

principals to make teacher evaluation an active priority as the 

cause of this problem* According to Assistant Superintendent for 

Personnel, Nicholas Gervasse: 

Principals [can J be the weak link in the system* •• *The 
(remediation) program is really waning now— this year we 
only had one teacher placed on remediation, and I feel that 
there should be more, maybe 5 or 6* I don't think we've 
$iven enough attention to it recently* 

Superintendent Gatti agrees with this assessment. He has publicly 
committed himself to reading and signing every evaluation report 
prepared by principals in the coming year in an effort to re- 
focus attention and hold principals accountable for the quality 
of their evaluations* He states: 

The real problem with evaluation is that people [resist 
making tough, hard-nosed decisions]* You can have the best 
teacher evaluation system in the world, but if you don't 
have principals and administrators who are committed to it, 
it just isn't going to fly* 

Though Gatti and Gervasse emphasize that attention to 
teacher evaluation has always remained part of the district's 
priorities, they also point out that the massive district 
reorganization in 1981 which involved * he transfer of over half 
of the professional staff prevented them from focusing as much 
attention on teacher evaluation as they had in the past* 
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According to Gatti: 

You can't do ail this and give evaluation as much attention 
as you did in the past, tr t it was still a priority****I've 
just gotten bogged down with too many other things* When 
something like evaluation stops being the top priority of 
the person at the top, it starts to fall away* 

To insure that building administrators attend to teacher 
evaluation, all final teacher evaluation reports cross the izi*. 
of the assistant superintendent of personnel* In addition, 
teacher evaluation is owe of several components that comprise an 
administrator's year-end evaluation* But building administrators 
are not directly evaluated by the assistant superintendent for 
personnel* He does provide principals some direct feedback, 
regarding the reports they file, but this represents the 
exception rathe: than the rule* 

Interviews with the line administrators at the district 

office responsible for evaluating principals suggest that meeting 

deadlines regarding evaluation reports in accordance with the 

collective bargaining agreement serves as the primary criterion 

in judging administrative competence as an evaluator* Prior to 

the introduction of the EIS program, few principals had received 

any systematic, critical feedback from their superiors regarding 

the quality of their teacher evaluation methods or results* As 

one central office administrator with the responsibility for 

evaluating principals put it: 

I suppose we should get copies of the evaluations (of 
teachers written by building administrators) here, but we 
don't so we have to rely on (the Assistant Superintendent 
for Personnel). This may be a w*ak point in our process* 

The amount ot administrative attention placed on evaluation 

varies somewhat from school to school* High schools, with their 
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expanded span of control, display the greatest variation* 



Several teachers cited the cursory nature of the evaluation they 

had recently received* One teacher described her current 

evaluation this way: 

I only had one observation, but I never had a chance to sit 
down with my evaluator and look at what he wrote. This 
year, he just caught me in the hall and said, "I'm going to 
drop in and see you sometime this week." Then, two weeks 
later he dropped into my class ^announced for half the 
period. Several days later, he dropped by my office and 
asked me if I had all my GIS f ~ms completed and if I had 
turned in my Stull Packet. When I said yes, he said, "Well, 
that 1 8 good, you had a great observation." Now that was the 
extent of my evaluation. 

This teacher felt insulted because her evaluator failed to take 

the time to conduct a thorough evaluation. Several building 

administrators agreed that teacher evaluation does not receive 

a high priority in their work agenda, especially for teachers who 

have received acceptable ratings in the past. 

But other teachers report that evaluati m has been a 

powerful force in their professional development. A junior high 

school teacher who had received average ratings comraentro: 

I've never had an evaluation as thorough as this before 
and I think the result for me is that it made me feel more 
worthwhile ••••It really gave me a boojt. 

For others, evaluation was a validating experience, as evidenced 

by the comments of this department coordinator: 

I think it's important for the administration to give you an 
°atta boy* or an *atta girl 1 and this helps motivate you and 
reinforces the fact that you're good* I know that the 
principal respects me for what I do because she commented on 
each area of the evaluation and documented all the comments 
that she made* 

Interestingly, in virtually every instance such as this 
where a teacher found their evaluation process to be a 
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professional growth experience, both they and their evaluator had 

completed the EIS training. For example, one high school special 

education teacher told us: 

Both he (the evaluator) and I have participated in the EIS 
program. I think that this has helped us both look at 
teaching in a similar way.... I think it made the whole 
evaluation experience more valuable for me.. ••because most 
administrators have been out of the classroom so long, it 
means a lot to know that your evaluator he j had to 
participate in some kind of actual teaching experience .... It 
gives us some basics that we can both focus in on. 

Teachers agreed that, when both they and their evaluator had 

participated in the EIS program, the evaluation experience 

increased in value. In the majority of these cases, the 

administrator was serving as the teacher* s coach as part of the 

clinical support process. The process of sharing and coaching 

increases teachers' feelings of efficacy, and removes a measure 

of uncertainty from the teaching act. Another teacher with over 

20 years of teaching experience expressed her feelings this way: 

It has been important tc me that the principal now comes in 
and can focus on specific things that I'm doing and speak in 
language that he and I can both understand* Most 
importartly, he is not able to validate what I am doing and 
I find that very reinforcing. I think I know that what I'm 
doing Is good, but it*s important that an outside observer 
comes in and basically puts that rubber stamp and says °Yes, 
you're on the right track.' 

Rather than feeling constrained by the model, teachers believed 

that it enabled them to experiment with their teaching to a 

greater extent than before. 

The experience of Santa Clara Unified with teacher 

evaluation demonstrates the critical importance of building 

principals in implementing any program. It also underscores the 

role of district leadership In focussing attention to evaluation 

at the building level. District administrators must maintain 
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teacher evaluation as an active priority for building principals 
to invest the time necessary for credible evaluations. If 
principals are not giver, clear signals about district level 
commitment to a strong teacher evaluation effort, it is not 
suprising that their attention and concern diminishes as 
competing demands require their attention. 

In summary, the responses of teachers and administrators in 
SCUSD paint a picture of shifting priorities and constant change. 
Top-level attention in recent years to declining enrollments, 
fiscal retrenchment, and curricular accountability have prevented 
the once highly visible formal remediation program from remaining 
an active priority. Meanwhile, staff development efforts in the 
form of the EIS program serve to bolster the skills of an aging 
workforce and maintain the effectiveness of all teachers. Having 
come full cycle, with curricular accountability programs almost 
fully implemented, skill levels maintained, and new teachers 
about to be hired, the district stands ready to embark on another 
round of professional accountability through the evaluation 
system. 
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APPENDIX C 



THE MOUNTAIN VIEW- LOS ALTOS UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT'S TEACHER 

EVALUATION SYSTEM 



The Mountain View-Los Altos Union High School district 
serves approximately 3,000 students in grades 9*12 who reside in 
an affluent community that straddles the Silicon Valley area 
south of San Francisco. Most residents occupy professional 
positions in this mecca of high tech i ldustry, but a substantial 
minority population at one end of the district contributes to an 
overall picture of ethnic diversity in the schools. Eleven per 
cent of the student population is hlspanic, 7% is black, and 7% 
is of asian decent. The district board of trustees takes pride 
in their ability to maintain a balanced curriculum that serves 
the ne^ds of this student population in the midst of the economic 
hardships endured by California schools in the wake of 
Proposition 13. The current per pupil expenditure rests at 
$3,200, with an overall operating budget of 12 million dollars. 

Parents are also proud of stud ent achievement in the 
district. Approximately 85% of the students attend a two or four 
year college upon graduation, with most of the remainder securing 
full time jobs in the area. Student test scores within the 
district are well above California averages, and approximately 
20Z of district graduates receive a grade of 3 or better on 
Advanced Placement exams. 

Parents take an active role in their child's education. In 
the past year, the MV-LA Education Foundation raised over $48,000 
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with which they financed the remodeling of the science facilities 
at both high schools* Each school employs someone part-time to 
coordinate parent volunteers within the school* Approximately 
100 volunteers perform a variety of functions within each school. 
Parants demand excellence from their schools, and they are 
willing to commit their own time and money to insure it 

The district employs 200 ^achers with an average age of 43 
and and average experience level of 14 years. Teacher salaries 
range from $18,000 to $35,000, with an average of $28,000, which 
ranks close to the median among surrounding school districts. A 
40% decline 1 lent entailment since 1968 has reduced the 
number of professional staff from a high of 350, but retirements 
and resignations have kept pace so that the district has never 
been forced to lay off anyone. In fact, in the coming year, the 
district anticipates the hiring of 16 new teachers. 

Both district administrators and representatives of the 
District Teacher's Association (DTA), an NEA affiliate, 
characterize their relationship as positive, but "typically 
adversarial." Contract settlements are rarely reached prior to 
the start of the school year, but a strike has never occurred. 
Until recently, increased administrative attention to teacher 
evaluation had served as a source of contention between union 
officials and district administrators. 

Overall, despite a volatile environment of declining 
enrollments and fiscal retrenchment, LAMV has managed to retain a 
great deal of stability. This is reflected in a recent message 
from the superintendent, who stated that the mission and goal 
statements produced by students, parents, community members, and 
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staff members in 1973 accurately describes district priorities 
today, despite the passage of twelve years* 



Teachers and administrators acknowledge that the leadership 

of the current superintendent. Dr. Paul Sakamoto, played a major 

role in bringing aLout evaluation reform in the district. He 

sets the tone. According to one department head: 

He (Sakamoto) really runs things in this district. His 
philosophy pervades the whole district and he sets the 
style. He really believes in it. 

Staff members refer to him as "an expert manager," M an 

instructional leader M a friend and "a caring, human being who 

is tireless in his devotion to the school district. M According 

to one teacher, it is not uncommon to find him at noo time 

eating lunch with students in the school's courtyard. Another 

teacher commented on the total commitment toward the district 

Sakamoto displays: 

The superintendent is totally committed to this district. 
He is single, and he makes it very clear that the district 
is his family as far as he's concerned. He is well 
respected by the staff. 

Sakamoto personally visits the classrooms of over 90% of the 

district's teachers each year. Since his arrival in 1975, he has 

earned the lasting respect of teachers, administrators, board 

members and parents within the district. 

Sakamoto's management ^ tyle reflects an underlying 

commitment to the worth of the individual and the value of open, 

face-to-face communication. He articulated this philosophy in a 

1981 document referred to as his "Management Practices Flan,** 
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which describes a set of administrative guidelines designed co 
develop "A unique organizational culture which bell ives in 
excellence thro* gh people and which develops a sense of family 
among its members." He believes that adherence to such practices 
as: 

o being sensitive to the individual's feelings, 
o Having an open door policy, 

o Making the department the baaic unit from which a sense of 
loyalty, pride, and commitment will be built, and 

o Seeking suggestions for resolutions to problems from those 
people most directly involved. 

will produce higher staff morale, improved teacher performance, 

greater stua?nt and parent satisfaction, and an overall increase 

in the ac ievement level of students within the district* Over 

22 additional guidelines comprise this comprehensive management 

plan, whxch Sakamoto adapted from Japanese and American 

management techniques that have proven to be effected in industry 

and business* The principles closely match those found _n local 

Silicon Valley high-tech firms. 

Even before Sakamoto became superintendent in MVLA, . a;r<?r 

t. /aquation was considered an important part of district 

rinagement activity* He continued to make evaluation a top 

priority within the district, viewing it as a rrt «*1 corollary 

to his overall management philosophy* He state*; 

Evaluation is t w * key to any comprehensive prog r of 
instructional improvement ... the ey to what goes on in 
schools* If high levels of student achievement are rea 1 ?" 
our goal, then we should be focusing here* Teachers ft_ 
isolated, that no one cares, and just close the door* 
Evaluation opei s the door up 
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Throughout his tenure as superintendent , Sakamoto has made 
teacher evaluation a highly visible and central activity within 
MVLA, as we describe belcw. 



THE STRATEGY 



The purpose of teacher evaluation in the district is stated 

in the collective bargaining agreement: 

The primary purpose of evaluation shall be to improve 
instruction and encourage professional development* It is 
further understood that this purpose can be more readily 
achieved by a manifest willingness on the part of the parties 
to the evaluation process to improve instruction in a spirit 
of mutual trust and professionalism* 

Administrators echo these comments when asked about the purpose 

of evaluation within the district* Teachers, on the other hand, 

are divided in their assessment of the purpose of evaluation* 

The results of a survey of teachers conducted in 1984 by the DTA 

reported that a majority of teachers felt the purpose of 

evaluation was "to either satisfy the State legal requirements or 

to harass teachers. * Several building administrators agreed that 

evaluation had taken on a "legalistic"* focus within the district 

in the past several years* Below, we discuss the evolution of 

teacher evaluation practices in Mountain View-Los Altos* 

W T hen asked to identify the impetus or teacher evaluation 

reform within tha school district, teachers and administrators 

alike referred to the "St'ill Bill" (AB 293). Passed by the 

California legislature in 1471, this bill uquired school 

districts to establish a uniform system of evaluation and 

assessment of the performance of certificated personnel. Prior 

to this t-me, evaluation in MVLA was more ritual than reality* 
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Principals merely filled out a checklist at the end of the year 
regarding each teacher, and more often than not, no formal 
observation of the teacher's wortc occurred. 

In response to this legislation, the district experimented 
with many evaluation models. A central aspect of the teacher 
evaluation process that still remains today is the use of a 
student sur\ 2y to obtain information used in evaluating a 
teacher's performance. Teachers and administrators jointly 
constructed the student survey instrument, and they have 
cooperated in revising the fo on several occasions so that the 
information gathered would more accurately reflect a teacher's 
classroom performance during the year* Students rate their 
teacher from weak to very strong on 40 separate items in the 
following ten c?.egc:ies: 

1) Teacher preparation, 6} Control of the class, 

2) Student* teacher relationship, 7) Classroom atmosphere, 

3) Individual needs of students, 8) Class Procedures, 

4) Teaching methods, 9) Ideas and skills to be learned 

5) Clarity of communication 10) Value of skills taught 

This information is used along with other indicators of a 
teacher's performance to arrive at a final evaluative judgment* 

Though teachers express some anxiety over the use of student 
evaluations as part of the overall teacher evaluation process, 
Sakamoto believes the student survey to be the "strong point of 
our evaluation system in this district* They are a strong force 
and the ones that teachers are mo*t sensitive to*** Tl 3 view is 
also supported by Robert Madgic, Director of Curriculum and 
Instruction within the district, who championed the use of the 
student, survey as an evaluative tool while a principal within the 
district* He states: 1 Ql 
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I think it is really difficult to do an evaluation of a 
teacher without this (student survey) input.... I think our 
focus has been to involve students as clients of the 
teacher's work. It reveals things that otherwise would not 
be revealed during the evaluation process. We eliminate 
some of the haphazardness that characterizes evaluations in 
other districts. 

Early experimentation with teacher evaluation methods also 
included the use of a collegial model of evaluation for several 
years prior to the passage of a collective bargaining law in the 
state. Under this system , teachers were free to select e 
colleague who would work with the principal in observing the 
teacher and offering suggestions for professional improvement. 
Several teachers alluded to the positive impact this process had 
on their teaching performance. However, district administrators 
and the teacher's union jointly agreed to abandon this practice 
while negotiating the first collective bargaining agreement. 
Evaluation became the primary responsibility of the 
administration at t it time> with the formative aspects of the 
evaluation process becoming expressed through the development of 
a strong staff development program within the district. 

A Coi fitment to Training 

Staff development training for teachers receives high 
priority in MVLA, reflecting the belief that effective training 
is a necessary prerequisite before accountability is possible. 
Sakamoto operationalized this commitment in two ways. First, he 
instituted a comprehensive program of .itaff development training 
for teachers in the district. For three years beginning in 1981, 
teacher were offered a $500 salary increment for participating 
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in district-wide staff development efforts at a total cost to the 
district of over $90,000. Over 80% participated in a program 
entitled "Equal Educational Opportunity . the Classroom , H which 
was based on the instructional theories of Madeline Hunter of 
UCLA* Several teachers and administrators travelled to Los 
Angeles to receive training. Upon their return, they then served 
as trainers for the rest of the professional staff in the 
district. 

Several other programs also received wide participation fron 
staff members* One workshop focused on the work of Jane Stallings 
and effective use of instructional time; another dealt with 
effective use of small group instruction techniques* A $16,000 
grant from the Packard Foundation, augmented by approximately 
$12,000 of local funds, financed these programs* 

Currently, 5 different workshops taught by MVLA staff 
members are available to teachers in the district, who now 
receive an hourly stipend for their participation* District 
administrators selected the following topics, based on a 
systematic analysis of teacher evaluation results from the 
previous year: 

1) Motivating and Expecting Higher Achievement; 

2) Classroom Management and Discipline; 

3) Teaching for Higher Level Thinking Through Interactive 
Instruction; 

4) Testing for Higher Level Thinking; 

5) Teaching for Different Learners. 

Teache had uniform praise for the districts staff 
development thrusts in recent years* According to one 20 year 
veteran: 
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I learn something brand new in every workshop* What's most 
valuable •••is hearing what's been successful for other 
people and simply seeing the fact that •••other people are 
also groping for the same kinds of solutions* 

Another teacher who had been recommended to several workrhops as 

part of a remediation plan felt that the district's staff 

development programs represented one of the best features of 

working in this district* He stated: 

I find that taliiing with other teachers so that whey become 
a source of new ideas is probably nrore critical than 
anything else in helping (me) improve* I think the 
workshops provide a vehicle for that exchange* 

Teachers consistently pointed not only to the process but also to 

the content of workshops as a source of professional stimulation* 

They are expected to demonstrate the effective teaching behaviors 

presented in these staff development programs in their classroom* 

In contrast to district-wide staff development in many school 

systems, the experience is a positive one for most tear hers 

within this district. 

The second way in which Sakamoto has attempted to improve 

evaluation practice in this district is through training 

administrators* Week-long funnier workshops for the oast 8 years 

have focused on improving administrators' evaluation skill , and 

on bringing consistency to the quality of evalurtions throughout 

the district* Rather than focus on a model of clinical 

supervision, training methods attempt to improve the ability c 

administrators to objectively gather information regarding 

teacher performance and to accurately assess that information as 

evidence ol* goal achievement* To this point, the rationale from 

one administrative workshop stated: 
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Priority in evaluation procedures is on specificity and 
objectivity; that is, all parties to the process should know 
what is being communicated, observations and recommendations 
should be specific and realistic, v ad personal biases should 
be minimized. The completed evaluation packet should 
represent a valid documentation of the teacher's overall 
performance. 



Administrators evaluative skills are honed in several ways. 
Attorneys serve as consultants, providing feedback on p?st 
eval iati_u reports prepared by administrators. They provide 
suggestions to improve these documents as sources of evidence in 
an administrative dismissal hearing. Administrators also observe 
video-tapes of lessons, and receive critiques of their 
documentation skills from their colleagues. Past evaluation 
reports are also analyzed and feedback provided regarding 
exemplary efforts and areas needing improvement. The purpose of 
all o* these efforts is to increase both the reliability and 
validity of administrators' evaluations of teachers. 

Administrators unanimously a^-eed that district training 
efforts were valuable in increasing their evaluative skill. 
The following comments of one building administrator are 
representative: 

I think reviewing the evaluations of past administrators has 
really helped me a lot in evaluating teachers. •• .For 
example, we discovered that we were all writing up the 
results of the sl ?r s survey quite differently from school 
to school* We've & j tried to talk about what you look for 
w' an you walk into a classroom. 

Htif Qnvaral administrators also expressed some concern over the 

"legalistic focus" of the workshops. For example, these feelings 

were expressed by rne administrator whose evaluative skill was 

praieed by one of the department coordinators in his school: 

'85 
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The focus (of evaluation) is on documenting things that 
stand up in court rather than letting teachers know what 
kind of job they are doing.... In fact, we were told by one 
legal consultant to be very careful about using positive 
comments because this can have an adverse effect in court 
and actually be used against us. This legalistic approach 
to evaluation has rubbed off. It's created a very negative 
morale situation in the district. 

Even Superintendent Sakamoto admits that "We've had several 

attorneys as consultants and I would admit that they may have had 

a greater impac n they should." As a result, some 

administrators feel constrained by the standardized , legal 

framework within which evaluations must be cas'* 



In sum, teacher evaluation is not a passing fad in MVLA. 
The superintendent has made it a priority and backed it with 
training resources. The district has been willing to expef in ^sC 
with alternative methods and has adjusted its practices based on 
feedback obtained. We describe the current evaluation process 
for teachers below. 



In accordance w'th California law, teachers are evaluated 
only every other year. If a teacher has received an 
unsatisfactory evaluation in the previous year f they are placed 
on a yearly cycle. The evaluation process oegins in September 
when teachers ar* informed who their prime evaluator will be. In 
both of the district* J schcols, approximately 60 teachers each 
year undergo formal evaluation. The building principal takes 
prime responsibility for approximately 20, the assistant 
principal, 20, and the two deans-of-students , 10 each. 



THE EVALUATION PROCESS 
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In September, principals publish a detailed letter to 
teachers informing them of the procedural requirements for the 
evaluation. Each teacher then prepares a list of objectives that 
they wish to serve as the basis for the coming evaluation* 
Objectives must address at lerst three areas: 

O Teaching of subject content; 

2) Maintaining learning environment; 

3) Other school related activities. 

Teachers must refer to previous evaluation results and address 
any recommended areas of improvement from these evaluation 
reports. In addition, the content of district staff development 
workshops and curriculum guides should serve as guidelines in the 
preparation of objectives in the area of content, learning 
environr int, and instructional methods,. 

Assessment methods for all objectives must also be 
specified. Administrators gather documentary evidence using the 
following methods: 

A) Evaluators conduct a minimum of 2 classroom observations 
which may or may not be announced. Most teachers receive 3, and 
teachers experiencing difficulty may be observed as man/ as 8 
tidies > Post-observation conferences are standard practice. 

B) Teachers submit student work samples, including test results, 
sample projects, and homework assignments. Most administrators 
ask for samples from students of ranging abilii,. 

C) Student achievement data in the form of grading distributions 
are inspected. Comparisons within and across departments co 
reveal identifiable , persistant patterns to document student 
progress. An agreement with the DTA precludes the direct use of 
student test scores on district wide criterion-referenced 
achievement test to evaluate teachers. 

D) Student survey results provide a wide range of data that are 
used to assess teacher performance. Teachers may administer the 
survey themselves or ask their evaluator to administer it. 
Each school receives a school-wide, teacher by teacher summary of 
the student's ratings of teachers. 
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E) Additional methods include teacher self-assessments, teacher 
products such as tests and worksheets, student interviews, and 
anything else jointly agreed to by the teacher and evaluator. 

The time lines specified in the collective bargaining 

agreement require evaluations of probationary teachers to be 

completed by February 28 , and cenured teachers by May 1. * c . a 

result, most data is collected ii the first semester of the 

school year. As the deadline approaches, administrators check to 

insure that the teacher has submitted all of the documentary 

eviuence that they agveed to in the objective secting conference 

to start the year. Then, the evaluator gathers together the data 

and determines the extent to which the teacher accomplished their 

objectives. 

Evaluators must use their own judgment in weighting the 

various sources of information that document a teacher's 

performance. No standard formula is used, and administrators 

agreed that approaching the data in a qualitative manner 

strengthened the overall process. Judgment was needed to take 

into account the specific context—subject area, teacher 

experience, class compos it ion*-*- so that an accurate rating would 

be produced. Each administrator described the manner with which 

he approached the data in a similar manner • The following 

description is representative: 

The first thing I do is lay (all the information) out on the 
table: the last year's evaluation, grade summary, the 
objectives we negotiated, the examples of student work, the 
results of the student survey, my observations that I 
conducted, and I re-read all of it and write l.- the final 
sunmative evaluation according to a format that I have 
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preparation and then go through all the objectives and 
document them whether or not they have met them or not....I 
then summarize the entire student survey and make any 
additional commendations and recommendations at the end of 
this based on everything that I've said before hand. 

Another administrator prepares a draft and receives input from 

the "eacher before she writes the final evaluation. If any 

evidence conflicts, that is noted ir his report. 

Administrators refer to the guidelines published by the 
district in preparing their final report. Evaluation reports 
range from 4 to 8 single spaced pages, not including supporting 
material such as the write-ups of formal observations. Data 
supporting the accomplishment of each objective is discussed in 
detail, and summary commendations and recommendations are 
included. Teacher and evaluator then hold a coherence, usually 
in late April or May, to review the results of the evaluation 
process, and discuss a r eas of strength and deficiency. 
Evaluator s are Instructed to include recommendations for 
Improvement in the final evaluation report of every teacher* 

Teachers receive a s mmarv rating of satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory based on the evidence gathered during the year 
regarding the achievement of their objectives. In the event a 
teacher receives a rating of unsatisfactory, a detailed plan of 
remediation is specified for the teacher. They must * .dergo 
evaluation *n the following year, rather than the normal two-year 
cycle. Any teacher who receives two successive ratings of 
unsatisfactory automatically has their salary frozen, with no 
increases until satisfactory performance is displayed. 

Evaluators have a variety of resources at their disposal as 
they construct a remediation plan for teachers rated as 
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unsatisfactory. Department coordinators work with teachers at 
the request of the principal. Their expertise, especially in the 
teacher's subject area, often represents a valuable resource. 
One respondent who was a department coordinator felt \ * 
intervention was instrumental in helping one of his teachers to 
improve* District staff development workshops are also available 
to assist teachers. Given that they are designed based on the 
results of evaluation reports, they serve as an extremely 
targeted source of assistance. Evaluators may also draw on 
additional district resources to provide released time for 
teachers to observe effective colleagues and attend other 
workshops. 

Teachers who receive a satisfactory evaluation are not 
formally evaluated in the following year. Administrators are 
strongly urged, however, to include recommendations for 
improvement in the evaluation of every teacher. These should 
then serve as the basis for the the teacher's professional 
development activity for the following year. Administrators 
focus subsequent evaluations in areas of recommended need. 

EVALUATION OUTCOMES 
District administrators offer several pieces of evidence to 
document **he effectiveness of the teacher evaluation process in 
holding teachers accountable for minimum performance levels. 
Over the past eight years, 29 unsatisiactory evaluations have 
been given to a total of 18 teachers within the district, which 
represents approximately TL of the workforce. Ten of these 
individuals were induced to voluntarily resign, with the 
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remainder following remediation plans that enabled them to earn a 
satisfactory rating on a subsequent evaluation. During 1984-85, 
two unsatisfactory ratings were given. One teacher has just had 
their salary frozen as a result of two consecutive unsatisfactory 
evaluations* 

When asked if any poor teachers still exist in the district, 

the majority of teachers and administrators respond with their 

own question: "What do you mean by poor?" They then continue by 

discussing the high expectations that exist for teachers in this 

district* According to one building level administrator: 

In this district, we see he average teacher as someone who 
ae*ds improvement* Here, in Los Altos, satisfactory just 
Isn't good enougn....The superintendent here makes it very 
clear that we want only the very best teachers in this 
district. 

Thus; poor teachers may exist, but only in relation to the high 
degree of expertise displayed by most of the professional staff. 

Because of high performance standards, evaluation in 
Mountain View-Los Altos applies the concept of accountability to 
teachers of all effectiveness levels, not just the minimally 
satisfactory. The careful documentation of teacher performance 
joins with professional incentives to excell in the presence of 
peers to provide an external "nudge** which teachers believe to 
be important in maintaining their effectiveness. To this end, we 
vere somewhat surprised that teachers embraced accountability 
goals so vigorously. The following comment from one teacher who 
had just received a satisfactory evaluation is illustrative; 



The view that teachers are professionals and shouldn't be 
subject to administrators who inspect them is (hogwash). We 
need people to come in and c teck on us just like anybody 
else. As long as it is done in a positive and constructive 
manner, all it can do is benefit education. 



Several teachers who were rated as effective teachers by 

their principal also commented what a positive and validating 

experience evaluation was for them. In this respect, 

accountability meant not onJy giving "bad grades ,** but "good 

grades** as well. Teachers could not believe that their evaluator 

had spent so much time and effort in documenting their 

performance, and they felt that they had really been given a 

boost as a result. One teacher exclaimed: 

1 was scrutinized, but it was not a negative experience. 
This year, (my evaluator) spent a great deal of time on my 
evaluation, he attended to detail, he cared, and approached 
the task with thoughtfulness , and it was very accurate ... .He 
ha^- nothing but praise.... and I really needed the strokes. 

Another teacher, a veteran of 23 years stated: 

I had the best evaluation experience ever this year. It was 
totally thorough; it was fair; end it was very postive .. .(my 
evaluator) respectad my integrity as a teacher. 

Together, the evidence is persuasive that teacher evaluation in 

this district achieves its stated goals of accountability 

conceived in the broad terms we have described. 

Teachers are mixed in their assessment of the evaluation 

system as a force for professional improvement. For certain 

teachers, evaluation is not a salient part of their job; fo. 

others, it means "playing the game the way administrators 3 ike us 

to play it." As one young math teacher commented: 

I have :o admit that I am fairly apathetic about evaluation. 
Mine have always been OK, so it really isn't that much of an 
issue for me. 
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Yet several teachers who had received an unsatisfactory 



evaluation in the previous year stated that the evaluation 

process was a powerful force for Improvement for them, even 

though it did produce a great deal of anxiety. According to one 

teacher with over 17 years of experience: 

There is no doubt in my mind that evaluation does help 
teachers improve. The workshops, the suggestions from the 
principal, materials they make available to help you—all 
these are good. ••there certainly a lot of assistance in this 
district, I think it is sort of hand and glove—they 
provide yj help and then they evaluate you on what you have 
learned and offer recommendations for improvement. 

Another teacher commented: 

(The principal) was very clear in stating his expectations, 
in recording observations, and making inferences clear. 
Even if they weren't all complimentary, I could see that the 
process is fair. Evaluation is good— It makes you grow* 
After (so many) years, you do get in a groove. I feel as 
though I really benefitted professionally this year. 

But ju3t as accountability goals applied to teachers of all 

effectiveness levels, improvement, too, is not only reserved for 

poor performers. The careful documentation and extensive 

feedback generated by the evaluation system in Mountain View-Los 

Altos also prompts teachers to stand back and take a long, hard 

look at their performance— a necessary precursor to improvement. 

For example, listen to this comment from a teacher with over 20 

years experience: 

Evaluation makes you sit down to think about what is really 
happening in your clajs. You say to yourself, °What am I 
doing? 1 Rarely do we have an opportunity in this profession 
to get introspective • Hut tais process makes this 
introspection happen ••••The real value of the process is it 
makes you think. 

For this teacher, as well as others, evaluation had initiated a 
process of professional improvement. 
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In sharp contrast, to these teachers who found evaluation to 
be either a positive, or at worst, a meaningless experience, some 
teachers in the district have strong negative feelings on the 
subject reflecting their perception that evaluation was a 
punitive tool. Every teacher who felt positive about their 
experience with evaluation was also quick to point out that other 
teachers within the district felt differently. Some felt that 
older teachers within the district had been targetted for 
harassment. To this point, at the close of the 198^ schocl year, 
the outgoing president of the DTA sent a letter to the board of 
trustees, pointing out the negative impact the district's 
evaluation policy was having on teachers. In particular, he 
argued that the district's aggressive evaluation policies placed 
teachers under such stress that serious health problems resulted. 
He cited the case of a teacher who collapsed in the classroom 
while being observed t} support this claim. 

Other teachers felt that those with reputations for good 

teaching had different, less stringent criteria applied to them 

in the past. One 19 year veteran teacher who had received an 

unsatisfactory rating felt he had been singled out, despite the 

fact that he improved greatly during the year. He stated: 

You are put in a certain mode and stuck there no matter what 
happens. I feel that last year I could have been observed 
any time, and when I was observed, I'd have to pitch a 
perfect inning just to get rated sat. factory, whereas other 
teachers could just coast along. It is just not necessary 
to do this "unsatisfactory stuff to force a person to 
improve • 
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Tec. rs complained that inconsistencies existed in the way 
evaluations were conducted from school to school and evaluator to 
evaluator • 

But several effective teachers believed that teacher 
complaints regarding the evaluation system were unfounded* 
According to these individuals, those teachers who had received 
unsatisfactory ratings deserved them. This opinion was even 
shared by some representatives of the DTA. As one teacher 
stated : 

(Some teachers) could never trust an administrator if their 
life depended on it ••••Some people are just paranoid* These 
kinds of actions uy administrators are not done 
caprisciously, they're done for cause. 

Union officials believe that many of the inconsistencies in past 

evaluation practices in this district have been rectified by 

district iministrators in the past year by holding building 

administrators accountable* 

The Superintendent and the Director of Instruction indicated 

that they do carefully scrutinize every teacher evaluation report 

prepared in the district, and provide administrators with 

feedback regarding the quality of these reports* Administrative 

training workshop held each summer focus on explicit areas of 

weakness. For example, over-reliance on student survey data in 

preparing the final evaluation reports posed a potential problem 

in recent years, but careful review of past errors and explicit 

attention to rectifying them during summer workshops has enabled 

buiU ig administrators to now place this information in proper 

perspective • 
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Thus, continual monitoring and adjustment of the teacher 
evaluation practices and procedures in recent years has markedly 
reduced the number of teacher complaints. A recent survey of 
teachers in the district revealed that 95% felt that their most 
recent evaluation was conducted in a fair and objective manner. 
The comments of the teacher below suggest that "seeing is 
believing** for most teachers. When they experience the positive 
benefits of careful evaluation , their perceptions of fairness 
increase : 

I have to admit that I was very concerned (about my 
evaluation) this year. The principal and I had some major 
disagreements when I first came to this school. •• .and there 
were lots of rumours around that said I had a lot to worry 
about ••••( Instead) , I had a very positive experience with 
him this year.... His observation notes were very extensive 
and there was lots for me to discuss and his analysis took 
into account both my strengths and my weaknesses in a very 
balanced approach. 

Though several teachers have received unsatisfactory ratings in 

the current year, union officials do not anticipate any 

grievances to result because of unfair practices. Thus, the 

president of the OTA stated: 

I don't think there are any major problems (with 
evaluation). I think things have changed over the years and 
evolved. We ha/e less complaints about evaluation this year 
than we did last year, so hopefully things are improving. 

Administrators believe that the large amount of their time 
spent on evaluation is well worth it. Every one identified 
evaluation as the number one priority in their job. They all 
expressed the desire to be given additional time so that they 
could attend even more closely to their evaluations. Each one 
spends an average of 2CU of their time on teacher evaluation. 
Building administrators are unified in their belief that students 
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and teachers benefit from this focus on the quality of classroom 



instruccion. According to one veteran: 

I believe what we have here is a good process* I'm proud to 
be part of this system and part of this evaluation process* 
I have always seen evaluation as being a helping 
relationship and I've always started the process every year 
with the idea of helping the teacher to improve by 
pinpointing areas that they can focus on. 

One additional item completes the description of teacher 
evaluation in Mountain View-Los Altos* Teachers unanimously 
agreed on one item— the elimination of the student survey from 
the evaluation process, just as administrators unanimously 
believed that it provided invaluable information and should be 
retained. The following represent the range of teachers' 
comments regarding the student survey: 

Student's don't take it seriously and I know this for a fact 
because I have my own student aides and others who tell me how 
various kids will fill out those evaluations* Students don't 
even understand what all the categories mean* 

For me, I could live with the student evaluations, but... I get 
along well with my students* I worry about how it works for 
other teachers* 

It causes such wide-spread discomfort, I wonder if it's worth it* 
Now I ask. are students really qualified to make the judgments 
we're asking them to make? 

I'm torn (about the student survey). In one way, it's very good, 
but I can see some students who don't take it seriously enough. 
Fortunately, it not the only basis for judgment. 

Regardless of a teacher's own experience with the student survey, 
eliminating it seemed to represent a rallying point around which 
all teachers gathered. Though nc teacher could recount an 
incident where student survey results formed the sole basis for 
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documenting a deficiency, teachers united behind the call uo 
come up with a better alternative * 

Taken together, the responses of teachers and administrators 
in the district paint a complex picture. Teacher evaluation is 
more than an empty ritual in this district* Some teachers see 
evaluation as a force for professional improvement, a mechanism 
for formal recognition, or a tool for maintaining effectiveness. 
Others see it as a form of administrative harrassment. Teachers' 
views regarding evaluation vary depending on their personal 
experience with their most recent evaluation , Variations in the 
quality of evaluations across evaluatcrs produces a wide range of 
opinion regarding the value of teacner evaluation in the 
district. General anxiety associated with the way in which 
student surveys are used to evaluate teachers appears to be a 
persistent problem. 

Yet the district administration is aware of each of these 
problems and has taken specific steps in recent years to add ?ss 
them. They constantly monitor the teacher evaluation program and 
elicit feedback that they can use to improve the system. Thus, 
over time, the evaluation process continues to improve, and 
increasingly serve as a source of both accountability and 
improvement for teachers. 
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APPENDIX D 



THE MO RAG A SCHOOL DISTRICT TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 

POLICY CONTEXT 

The Moraga School District serves the town of Moraga, a 
small bedroom community for Oakland and San Francisco , which 
nestles between the hills that surround San Francisco bay. The 
school distiict is a small, elementary district, composed of two 
elementary schools and one junior high that together teach 
approximately 1400 students* 

Moraga is an affluent community. Housing prices average 

well above the already inflated bay area market. As a result, 

the population cf school aged children in Moraga has steadily 

declined over the past several years, since most couples with 

young children are unable to afford to live in Moraga. Two years 

ago the school board was forced to close one of its schools, and 

several teachers have been laid off. Dealing with declining 

enrollments is a continual concern, and forced lay-offs of youn , 
talented, and energetic teachers has been a frustratiing 

experience for everyone within the district. 

The vast majority of parents who live in Moraga work in 

white-collar, professional jobs in Oakland or San Francisco, and 

they maintain high expectations for their children and their 

school system. They play an active role in their child 0 s 

education, as manifested in the following indicators: 

o Recently, a foundation set up by the district to raise funds 
to supplement state appropriations raised over $70,000 
through a direct phone campaign. 
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o One elementary school's parents club conducted fund raisers 
that provided over $20,000 for the school to operate special 
programs. 

o Another elementary school has over 150 parent volunteers 
who regularly work with students in the classroom. 

o 100% of the individuals interviewed in the district named 
parent support and involvement as the best part of working 
Jn the Moraga school district. 

Thus, parents play a visible and, in terms of funding, a critical 

role in the education of children in Moraga. 

Curiously, the high level of parent involvement in Moraga 

sometimes becomes a problem for teachers and administrators. 

Especially at the elementary level, over one-half of the teachers 

mentioned excessive and intrusive parent involvement as the worst 

aspect of teaching in this school system. As one teacher stated: 

The counter to this (bright, motivated, students) is 
(assertive) parents. We pay for it. Kids like to learn, 
but there is lots of parent input that we don't want. 

Every district administrator saw one of their major roles as 

being a facilitator between parents and the school. One 

principal noted: 

I need tc be a facilitator between parents and the teachers. 
This is a powerful community, and parents often go straight 
to the top. Thus, I try to teach political skills to my 
staff. 

This tension between parent intrusion and parent support is 
something of which board members, administrators, and teachers 
are keenly aware. 

Parents, therefore, play an active role in the education of 
their children in Moraga. Through the school board and local 
fundraising efforts, they maintain firm control over the 
financial resources of the district. Their active involvement in 
the classroom allows their, to closely monitor the oerforraance of 
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teachers in the district; they complain quickly if they are 
unhappy with a teacher. Parent involvement represents a central 
aspect of education in Moraga. 

Organizational Context 

Prior to the arrival of t\Q current superintendent, Dr» 
Judith Glickman, teacher evaluation practices in Moraga exhibited 
the same problems found in most school districts in this country. 
Teachers agreed that the former evaluation process, characterized 
by infrequent and brief observations and lack of follow-up, had 
little effect on their teaching. Over one-half of the teachers 
with whom I spoke could not even name the five broad areas in 
which they were evaluated. As one teacher stated: "I guess the 
year end form can't be very important if I can't even remember 
what's on it.** The comment of another teacher seems to sum up 
the feeling of the staff regarding past district evaluation 
practices, 'It wouldn't make any difference to me if evaluation 
never happened •** 

Thus, in the past, teacher evaluation achieved neither 
accountability nor improvement goals for teachers in Moraga. 
Principals felt they lacked proper training aid support to do 
valid evaluations. Most teachers saw the evaluation process as 
inconsequential to their performance in the classroom, but they 
also acknowledged that the existence of a salary schedule in the 
district that included some merit based steps sometimes 
transformed evaluations into an unfair, politicized, and punitive 
tool. 
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Merit Pay in Moraga 

The collective bargaining agreement between teachers and the 
board of education in Moraga contains a unique provision related 
to the evaluation process. Referred to as the 18th and 23rd step 
provision, it denies a salary increment of $750 at the end of the 
seventeenth and twenty-second year of service if a teacher does 
not receive a "good" or better composite year-end rating, or 
receives an unsatisfactory rating in any of the sub-categories. 
No appeal is allowed; however, teachei'3 must be given notice one 
year in advance if the possibility exists that they will be 
denied the salary increment. 

School board members view this provision as one of their 

only tools for sending teachers a clear message that their 

performance is unacceptable. Teachers, on the other hand, feel 

it is unfair to wait so long to send an individual the message 

that they are not performing acceptably. As one teacher stated: 

Why do they wait until the 18th year to tell you you stink. 
What's worse, everybody in the district knows it if you 
don't get it* It only creates dissension and hard feelings. 
It is not a reward. It is a punishment. It has not helped 
any poor teacher improve. 

Principals, too, shared strong negative feelings regarding this 

aspect of the evaluation process: 

I don't believe it (18th, 23rd step provision) does anything 
it was intended to do. It forces me to make judgements I 
can't make in a valid way. It is a bribe, and highly 
politicized. It is demeaning. It forces teachers to 
grovel — it has no place in an open organization. 

Several respondents alluded to the possiblity that in the 

past, parent complaints and pressure on the school board and 

superintendent at that time resulted in the denial of the salary 
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increment for some individuals. The feeling that arbitrary 

decisions of this kind were being made "upstairs** surfaced in the 

form of tremendous distrust of district management. Several 

respondents related the story of a teacher who was told he would 

receive the salary increment, only to be denied when the 

principal retimed from a meeting at the central orfice. To this 

end, one respondent reported: 

There has been a long history of poor relations with the 
superintendent. Principals, in the past, were seen as 
victims — caught in the middle* The superintendent would 
decide who would get dinged and expected the principal to 
legitimate and conwmnicate this decision to the teacher. 

Regardless of the truth of such stories, the fact that 
teachers believed them tc be true demonstrates the lack of trust 
that existed between teachers and district management in Moraga 
prior to the arrival of the current superintendent. As one board 
member put it, "Before, the teachers thought the board dian't 
like them. The attitude was that we were out to get them." 
Seventy five per cent of the respondents specifically mentioned 
distrust of the central administration as an obstacle to 
improvement in the past. 

Another board member . :jmed to completely capture the 
fractionated and adversaria natu of teacher-administrator- 
school board relations prior to the arrival of the current 
superintendent in the following comments : 

Parents wanted perfect teachers for their kids. They wanted 
to get rid of the bad teachers. The teachers circled their 
wagons and banded together in reaction to parent criticism. 
...The superintendent tried to zero in to get rid of the 
bad teachers. His message was "I'll get you if you slip 
up." This pushed the teachers closer together, while the 
principals got stuck in the middle of the entire process. 
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As enrollment continued to decline, and it became clear that some 
teachers would have to be laid off, pressure from the community 
to eliminate less than satisfactory teachers increased* Trust 
levels within the district tumbled to an all time low* Little 
agreement existed regarding organizational goals, teachers saw 
evaluation and supervision as unfair and politicized, and 
external pressure from parents was rising* This situation fac«±d 
Glickman as she took the job of superintendent of the Moraga 
School District. 

ESTABLISHING CONDITIONS TO SUPPORT EVALUATION 

Now we don't talk about good or i-zd teachers* Instead, we 
talk about skills* Teachers, parents, and administrators 
work together more now* We work on goals instead of 
personalities* Now, we try to build the best house, not 
determine who the best subcontractors are* 

This comment made by a board member, and guardedly shared by 

most of the teachers in Moraga, reflects the changes that have 

come about in the last several years under the Glickman' s 

leadership* The School Board wanted to hire someone who could 

serve as an instructional leader for the district* They desired 

a superintendent who would improve both the staff and the 

curriculum* This was clear from the start, according to 

Glickman, and attracted her to this district: 

I sensed in my interview that they (the board) wanted a 
cohesive, long term plan for staff development and 
curriculum improvement* This was up front from the 
beginning. They knew they wanted results, but didn't 
know how to get them* 

This match between the educational philosophy of the board and 

the professional values of the superintendent set the stage for 
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major changes in the form and focus of district management in 
Moriga. 

Glicluiar. realized that the iBzk of trust between teachers 

and the central administration posed a major obstacle to 

instructional improvement in the district* Thus, she took 

several important steps to address this problem? 

o She held a personal conference vit'.i every teacher ii the 
district to discuss their ed lcatioaal philosophy and 
professional goals. 

o A aanagament team composed not only of central office 
staf:r, but building principals as well was formed in 
an effort to increase involvement in district decision 
making. 

o The superintendent now spends two days each month in 
classrooms 1' the district, observing te.achers. 

o She instituted a formal, goal setting process. District 
goals became translated into goals for the superintendent, 
which became goals foi principals, and finally teachers. 

These efforts on the part of the superintendent attempted to 

bring an openness and clarity to district management that had 

previously not existed in the district. 

The problem of institutionalizing trust in any organization 

ir a difficult one; the need to deal with several incompetent 

teachers in the district only exacerbated the problem confronting 

Glickman. Yet principals, who had daily contact with the 

superintendent, warmed quickly to her open style. The following 

comment is representative of all the district administrators: 

This is the best management relationship I have ever worked 
under. She (Or. Glickman) delegates responsibility so that 
I feel part of a team. I am valued, heard, and my concerns 
are addressed. I feel my school is a part of the district 
and aims at district goals. I trust her and share her 
vision. 
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Teachers, on the other hand, do not totally share chis 
overwhelming postive response to Glickman's management style. 
The following represents the range of teacher comments: 

"She has strong opinions and plans* She takes input and makes 
strong decisions— but the input nk.ans little." 

"Compared to the former one, she is a breath of fresh air. She 
has a clear direction and leads*** 

"She is trying tG make a two way street— she asks for input.** 

"She is professional and polite. She plays no favorites. But 
she is like the tundra in the summer time— go down a foot and 
she's as hard as a rock." 

Teachers have differing opinions about Glicttman. "Reality** 
appears to be in the eye of the beholder. For example, two 
teachers with opposing opinions r< garding Glickman's openness to 
teacher input cited the same example of a meeting regarding 
education randation priorities to support their respective 
positions. In this faculty meeting, the principal had asked 
teachers to break into groups and brainstorm ideas for the use of 
these extra funds. These ideas would be combined with those from 

clier schools and used by the school board to set priorities for 
the coming year. While one teacher felt, this represented an 
excellent example of the Liput teacheis had in the district, the 
other saw it as the administration's attempt co provide the 
"appearence" of input. According to this ,ache r , "The decision 
had already been made.** 

Thus, past experience has conditioned Moraga teachers to be 
guarded in their trust of district administrators. Though no 
teacher could cite an example where the superintendent had 
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betrayed a teacher's trust, most remained wary, nonetheless* 
Continuing to &;ain the trust of teachers remains a high priority 
for the superintendent:. 

THE STRATEGY 

The district management team decided from the vexy start 

that they needed a common focus for the district that would place 

administrators and teachers on common grounc ! the evaluation 

process was to be effective. Thus, improving district staff 

development activities, coupled with intensive administrative 

training in clinical supervision skills became the agreed upon 

course of action. According to Glickman: 

Staff development articulates what is appropriate 
instruction. •• .Formal evaluation serves to get someone's 
attention.. .and can be used to prove fairness to other 
teachers. Clarity and openness are the key to success. 

The district management team agreed to adopt a staff 

development program developed by another school system, based on 

the work of Madeline Hunter of UCLA. The entire management team 

and seven exemplary teachers from the district received training 

that focused on clearly identified instructional skills that were 

based in the research on effective teaching. These individuals 

Chen became trainers for the rest of the teachers in the 

district, entitling the program EEI— Elements of Effective 

Instruction. The district paid teachers to attend a three day 

workshop before the start of classes in September for two 

consecutive years. Though teachers attended voluntarily, the 

district informed them that this training would serve as the 

focus for teacher evaluation in the future. To date, 97% of 

Moraga's teachers have participated in the EE I training. 
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During the two years that teachers received EE I training, 
administrators in the district developed clinical supervision 
skills using the model of Richard Mannatt. The district retained 
an adminstraror from another district to serve as a consultant 
who assisted the principals in applying EE I principles to their 
classroom observations of teachers. Building principals were 
unanimous in their praise of the consultant's efforts, and the 
felt confident that their evaluative skills had improved 
considerably as a result of the EEI and clinical supervision 
training. 

But the investment of district resources and administrative 

time and energy on training had an additional effect on buiding 

administrators— it symbolized « stiift in district priorities. 

Glickraan now expected principals to spend time with teachers in 

the district's classrooms. She modeled this behavior herself. 

She reads every evaluation and observation report prepared by 

administrators, and offers feedback when appropriate. Principals 

in the district know that evaluating teachers is a valued 

activity, and believe the superintendent holds them strictly 

accountable for these duties. As one principal put it: 

(The superintendent) makes her priorities very clear. She 
really knows what goes on in every school building. But 
evaluation tops her list. She holds me accountable and I 
take extra care with evaluation as a result. 

Together, an emphasis on training both principals and teachers, 

coupled with a system of accountability for evaluation quality 

combined to change traditional teacher evaluation practices in 

Moraga. 
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THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 
The common language for teachers and administrators provided 
by EEI, coupled with clinical supervision training, have produced 
a number of changes in the process principals use to evaluate 
teachers : 

o Pre-observation conferences with the teacher to negotiate 
specific areas of focus are now standard practice* 

o Principals observe and comment on specific teaching skills 
rather than global, unobservable criteria. 

o Principals now have complete autonomy in determining the 
improvement needs of individual teachers on the staff. 

o Written script-tapes accompany all formal observations. 

o Principals carefully plan post conferences. At the end of 
each conference, they share recommendations and these 
become the focus of the next observation. 

o Principals now conduct 3-4 formal observations during a 
teacher's evaluation year, rather than the 1-2 that 
occurred in the past. 

Moraga has focused their evaluation reforms on the 

evaluation process , and not on specific forms or evaluation 

instruments. In fact, principals use nothing more than a blank 

page in writing up a formal observation. Thus, they avoid many of 

the problems inherent in rating scales. Additionally, none of 

the above changes required any alterations in the collective 

bargaining agreement in the district. 

Bat evaluation in the district has become much more 

forma. 1 Ized when compared to past practices. Feedback must be 

rigorously documented, and this means that p^^tipals spend 

increasing amounts of time on evaluative activity. Each 

principal indicated that the time spent on teacher evaluation has 

doubled over the past several years. 
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Principals still use the year-end evaluation form— a 
checklist — that has been in use for many years in Moraga. But 
they now support ratings they give with evidence gathered through 
classroom observations. This form is not consistent, however, 
with the content of recent training efforts in the district, and 
not surprisingly, this causes some problems for principals, A 
new year end instrument is now in the planning stages, 

OUTCOMES OF THE TEACHER EVALUATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESSES 

Outcomes of the Staff Development Process 

Generally, teachers reacted positively to the EE I program, 

but interestingly enough, their reasons differed considerably. 

One teacher mentioned that the workshop was boring: 

They told you things that you already knew—things that 
you were already doing. There was nothing exciting for 
me.. ..EEI was make work. 

Yet this same teacher also commentad later on that given the 

future plans to link the EEI training to the evaluation process, 

it was most appropriate for this purpose. He stated: 

To evaluate on EEI... makes things clear. Other kinds of 
inservice wouldn't be appropriate. EEI is better. ..It is 
good, clear, and simple. 

The majority of teachers agreed that their participation was 

a "validating" experience. That is, they found it reassuring 

that research on teaching had identified techniques that they 

already used in the classroom. As one teacher put it: 

I found it (EEI) to be very useful. I realized that there 
were so many fabulous teachers in this district. It 
validated what I'm already doing— it was reinforcing for me 
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Teachers throughout the district continually pointed out the 

value that positive reinforcement held for them* They felt that 

the district had acknowledged the importance of the job they do 

by spending money outside of the normal school year to increase 

instructional skills— in sharp contrast to the fiscal 

conservatism of the past* The presence of Moraga teachers as 

trainers also had symbolic meaning for some* 

Teachers identified several additional effects of the EEI 

training. Over half of the teachers said they actually have 

changed the way they teach day to day as a result of the 

training* Some things "made sense," so that teachers 

incorporated these ideas into their daily lesson plans; examples 

included checking for understanding from one activity to the 

next, the use of sponges, effective use of instructional time, 

changes in lesson planning, the use of questioning techniques to 

encourage higher level thinking 6kills (even in kindergarden) , 

and increased use of guided practice* 

Other teachers found the value of the experience to be its 

impact on collegial relations in the district. The following 

comment suggests that one effect of the EEI program was the 

lowering of barriers that isolate teachers from one another: 

It brought the teaching staff together, like we used to do 

a long time ago. We rarely do things together anymore. It 

helped to strengthen ties. It crossed lines; even the 

administration was there. It was a cohesive experience and 
made us feel like a family again. 

Several teachers mentioned that conversations in the faculty 

lounge now focused on instructional matters to a greater extent 
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than before. In fact, the entire bulletin board in the teacher's 
lounge at one school was devoted to "The Ultimate Five-Step 
Lesson Plan," a theme from the EE I program. 

Whether or not the district management team intended to 
produce all of the positive effects just described, teachers' 
comments suggest that the overall experience was a valuable one. 
The strengths of the program resulted from its grounding in basic 
principles of effective teaching practice, and a presentation 
"process" that was consistent with shared, professionally based 
norms and values. Rather than the "show and go" approach, the 
program emphasized collegiality and shared experience from the 
classroom. In many ways, it brought a common focus to the 
efforts of the professional staff in the district. 

Administrators reacted quite differently than teachers to 

the EEI program. They felt empowered as a result of this 

training. Though they admitted that teachers still retain the 

power to monitor and change their own teaching, EEI has now 

provided a basis for dialogue that previously did not exist. One 

administrator described the impact this way: 

(EEI provided) a common way of looking at teaching — a 
vocabulary. (Teachers and administrators) can now talk 
about instruction at faculty meetings. For example, we 
just finished discussing how one teaches independence — 
we could all share and talk because we had a common 
grounding • 

Teachers and administrators now share a common focus on 
instruction and a common vocabulary for discussing it. Because 
this clarity of purpose exists, administrators in Moraga now 
believe they can fill the role of instructional leader in their 
school in a meaningful way. To the extent that information 
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collected during classroom observations results in a 

collaborative discussion between a teacher and an administrator— 

joint problem solving — EEI has set the stage for a re-alignment 

of influence spheres that prevented this dialogue from occuring 

in the past. As one mentor teacher in the district put it: 

The princir>l has made (evaluation) an ongoing process th*s 
year. ..There is no territoriality— that is, I don't see my 
room as mine alone. He is aware, he knows, he sees, and 
this lends to fariness and reliability. I value his 
feedback. 

Follow-up to the EEI program has not materialized as the 

superintendent would have liked. Though each principal described 

follow-up activities conducted with their staff during regularly 

scheduled faculty meetings, over half of the teachers claimed 

that a major weakness of the program was the lack of follow-up. 

One intermediate school teacher put it bluntly: 

With EEI, the district has dropped the ball because they 
didn't bring the teacher? together again until January. By 
then, much of the enthusiasm was gone for all participants. 
There was just no follow up. 

The administration has encouraged teachers to conduct collegial 

observations or video-tape their lessons, but few teachers have 

taken advantage of this opportunity. Respondents mentioned lack 

of time and lack of training in observation and evaluation skills 

as major impediments to participating in these activities. 

According to one administrator: 

I have the clinical supervision part. The teachers don't. 
They don't understand the whole process. Collegial 
observations are not working because teachers don't -new 
what to do. 

Although the initial funding for the EEI program came from the 
education foundation in the district, the school boaru designated 
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only limited funds from this source for follow-up activities. 

Outcomes of the Teacher Evaluation Process 

As an accountability tool, re^« v ons in the evaluation 
process have paid off. Over the last three years, 10X of the 
teachers in the district have been induced to resign as a direct 
result of evaluative feedback. Not one of the respondents in 
this study indicated that the district acted unfairly in these 
cases. Instead, failure to meet clear, openly communicated 
criteria resulted in the voluntary exit of these teachers from 
the school system. 

But holding teachers accountable was not reserved for the 

incompetent. Effective teachers, as well, wanted to know how 

they were doing from an objective source, and the new attention 

to evaluation in Moraga provided many teacherj an important 

source of recognition and validation that had been lacking in the 

past. An elementary teacher told us: 

I want the administration to be interested in what 1 am 
doing... It gives a teacher a sense of importance when (an 
administrator) feels that what they're doing is important 
enough for him to drop in to see how it is going. 

Beth teachers and principals welcome the changes in the 

evaluation process for two reasons. First, they provide clarity 

to the process, and the increased emphasis on documentation 

contributes to the fairness of the ertire system. The union 

president commented: 

I'm glad to see a formalized and thorough evaluation. 
Writing things down is fcood~it is there in black and 
white. Not only the administrators, but the teachers, 
too, have something to refer to. 
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This comment is reinforced by another teacher with over 20 years 
of experience: 

Tying evaluation to the Elements of Effective Instruction 
has given us a scaffolding to hang evaluations on. It 
prevents misunderstandings • 

One example, in particular, illistrates the changes that have 

occurred in Moraga. Prior to Dr. Glickman's arrival, the board 

had denied a salary increment to a particular teacher, based on 

parent complaints regarding their performance* Last year, 

however, this teacher finally received the increase based on the 

results of evaluations done by the building principal. The 

documentation of the teacher's improvement provided convincing 

evidence that they deserved an acceptable rating. Thus, the 

evaluation system not only helped this teacher to improve, but it 

also provided evidence to counter-balance parent complaints. 

Teachers and administrators also commented chat une changes 

in the evaluation process made to date have the potential to 

support teachers in their efforts to improve and maintain their 

effectiveness in the classroom. Pre-conferences allow teachers 

some degree of control over the focus of their observations, 

script-tapes (verbatim transcripts of the lesson) serve as 

excellent sources of feedback to the teacher, and follow-up from 

observation to observation keeps attention focused on desired 

changes. According to a teacher in the intermediate school: 

(Evaluation) really has made me more conscious about how 
do things in my classroom. I am much more conscious 
overall about my practice and I think about my les&uns more 
systematically. 

None of the teachers in the district felt constrained in any way 
by the evaluation process or its focus on the principles of 
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effective instruction as stated in the EE! program. Though the 
potential for standardization exists, teachers trust the 
principals in the district to allow them the flexibility to 
innovate ♦ 

Remaining obstacles to Teacher Evaluation Reform 

Teachers *ud administrators in Moraga must still overcome 

several obstacles before ",hey successfully implement a teacher 

evaluation system that serves both accountability and improvement 

purposes* Currently, a major stumbling block in the evaluation 

process is the year end form, a vestige of the former evaluation 

process* At the end of the year, the principal must complete 

this checklist for each teacher undergoing evaluation, rating 

them from excellent to unsatisfactory on 25 separate items in the 

areas of instructional skill, student relationships, staff 

relationships, parent relationships, and professionalism* 

Currently, the form does not match in any way the criteria used 

dvring the year* One principal described the situation this way: 

The end of the year form is a dinosaur* It's this way 
because of the previous posture of the district toward 
teachers* We will change it, but now, the form doesn't 
fit the (instructional) model we use* Hut things take 
time, and I feel we are on target at this point in time* 

The comments of this veteran teacher reflect the feelings of most 

of the teachers we spoke with: 

Getting rid of the end of the year form is key (to further 
improving the evaluation system)* Currently, it is a waste 
of time* Till then, I'm sure the principals see avaluaiton 
as a nightmare* 
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Teachers and administrators are currently negotiating a new end 
of the year evaluation form, which they plan to complete by the 
end of the current school year. 

Addressing the issue of the 18th~23rd step merit pay 
provision also presents the district problems in the future. We 
have already described the negative reactions of teachers ai 
administrators regarding this provision of the teacher's 
contract. Superintendent Glickman acknowledges that this 
feature is not consistent with her overall management philosophy, 
and has vow^ed to come up with an alternative that both the 
teachers and the school board can embrace. Until then, in the 
words of one teacher f H it remains a vestige of past management 
practices in the district." 

Failure to adequately address issues of administrator time 
and resources to support evaluation efforts represent the other 
set of obstacles that Moraga must overcome in implementing 
teacher evaluation reforms. Principals admitted that they 
receive no special resources to assist them in addressing 
teachers' improvement needs arising out of the evaluation 
process. Principals have also had difficulty finding the time to 
implement the new evaluation process consistently wirh every 
teacher on their staff. Instead, they have focused limited time 
and energy on those teachers most in need of attention. 

Several examples illustrate the uneven implementation of the 
evaluation process from teacher to teacher. One teacher reported 
receiving a great deal of assistance from the principal 
throughout the formal evaluation process. Both agreed that this 
assistance had helped the teacher improve considerably. Yet, 
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another respondent, identified by the principal as an excellent 
teacher, was quite upset because her e valuator was unable to 
provide her the help and assistance she requested. He was 
supposedly too busy and lacked the training. She states, "I was 
furious. Why c ,uldn't he help. He could have helped, but his 
priority was not really helping.** 

Another teacher reported that her observations in the 
previous year were ** ormal because the principal was working on 
developing his own skills.** Finally, some teachers reported that 
they had observed no change at all in the evaluation process over 
the last several years. 

The reports of teachers and administrators illustrate that 
the steps taken to date to improve evaluation — establishing 
priorities, building trust, developing a common language, 
training evaluators, EEI training — represent necessary, but not 
yet sufficient conditions for producing instructional 
improvement. Every teacher acknowledged that teacher evaluation 
had the potential to serve as a force for professiona 

nprovement, but limitations of time, resources, and training for 
both teachers and administrators have prevented the evaluation 
process from fulfilling that purpose. 

Summary 

The preceding description of Moraga's attempts to reform 
their teacher evaluation process displays a curious bias toward 
staff development in the district. This bias, however, 
illustrates the conscious effort on the part of the 
superintendent to attack the problem of evaluating teachers by 
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first increasing the level of expertise of both teachers and 

administrators in the district. Improving the evaluation process 

represents the district's long term goal, but the initial steps 

have focused on staff development. This is reflected in r.he 

district goals and objectives over the past three years, Staff 

development topped that list in the first two years, and only now 

do issues associated with evaluation reform appear* 

Overall, tea hers being evaluated in Moraga this year feel 

the process is more fair and reliable than in the past because 

principals are in their classrooms more often, they have more 

skill, and are more confident and open in tl air feedback. As one 

teacher put it, "The principal has made evaluation an ongoing 

process this year. Now, there is no territoriality; I don't see 

my room as mine alone •** 

One teacher who has taught in the district for over twenty 

years described the current relationship between teachers and 

administrators in the district using the following metaphor: 

Schools are like a dark room with a large globe in the 
center. All the actors— teachers, administrators, board 
members, and parents— stand around the globe with flash- 
lights. If we all use our flashlights anc shine them on 
the glebe, we light the place up and we aJl can see. B"t if 
only one or two flashlights arc on, we grope in the dark. 

So often, only the management uses their flashlights to try 
and find the way, and they never ask us to use ours. 1 a've 
just begun to take advantage of one anothers flashlights 
here in Moraga. 
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THE CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBURG SCHOOLS TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 

(CMS) 

POLICY CONTEXT 

The Charlotta-Mecklenburg Schools, a large, urban public 
school district, serves approximately 72,000 students who live in 
the city of Charlotte, North Carolina and surrounding Mecklenburg 
county. In 1982, it ranked as the 30th largest school system in 
the U. S. The enrollment 5s relatively stable at this time, 
though it declined in the past decade from a high of 90,CD0, 
Forty per cent of the student population is minority. 

The school district employs 4,200 teachers; the average 
length of service of secondary teachers is 15 years, elementary 
teachers — 12 years. The district projects a need to hire from 
1600-2000 teachers over the next five years as a result of a 
modest enrollment increase, teacher retirements, and normal 
turnover. 

Funding within the district depends on state, local, and 
federal sources. The school district's average per-pupil 
expenditure of $2,745 is the second highest in the state. A 
state salary schedule for teachers exists, but school districts 
may add supplements locally if they wish. Local expenditures by 
the school district must be approved by the Mecklenburg County 
Commissioners. Of a total operating budget of $223,990,838, local 
funds contribute 33%. Before the implementation of the Career 
Development program in Charlotte, teachers salaries ranged from 
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$16,738-327,000, with an average of $22,720. Salaries for 

teachers under the career development program range from $16,738 

to over $34,810. 

There is no collective bargaining law in North Carolina. 

State law, however, does specify evaluation procedures for 

teachers in the state. Three professional organizations for 

teachers are active in the district. One is an NEA affiliate, 

another an AFT affiliate, and the third is a local association 

called the Classroom Teachers Association. Representatives of 

each association agreed that the worl ig relationship between the 

teachers 1 associations and the superintendent could noc be 

improved upon. Even in the absence of collective bargaining, 

each association has maximum input in the formulation of district 

policy. Such was the case with career development. As one union 

representative put it: 

My organization's relationship (with the superintendent) 
is as good as it could be. It is very productive. I 
would say this about no other superintendent, but I 
believe that collective bargaining could actually get 
in the way and would inhibit the relationshop that we 
have right now* 

ESTABLISHING CONDITIONS TO SUPPORT EVALUATION 

The people of Charlotte take great pride in their 
progressive community. They have a long history of creativity and 
innovation regarding their approach to social problem dating 
back to their implementation of a model plan to desegregate their 
schools through busing in the early 70* s. Several respondents 
indicated that they entered teaching in this district precisely 
because of their commitment to racial integration. 
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Experimentation and creativity continued with the school 
district's commitment to staff development. Since 1976, the 
school system has developed and maintained a locally financed 
Teaching Learning Center which routinely serves 1,000 teachers a 
month. As part of tnis center's activities, in the past three 
years, every teacher and administrator in the school system, 
including the superintendent, hss participated in a workshop 
series on Effective Teaching, a program which illustrates the 
lesson design and presentation princ* es of Madeline Hunter. In 
addition, a Curriculum Research Center, a system level collection 
of professional materials to stimulate innovation in curriculum 
design and teaching methods, is also available to the 
professional staff. 

One entire school building has been converted into a Staff 
Development Center which provides classrooms and office space not 
onl> for the wide variety of district staff development programs, 
but also field based degree programs for several universities and 
the Metrolina Education Consorcium. Four trained psychologists 
also staff an employee assistance program. The fact that local 
funds support most of these programs demonstrates the district's 
long-standing commitment to staff development (see Schlechty et 
al, 1963 for a complete description of staff development 
opportunities in Charlotte-Mecklenburg). 

A final illustration of this district's commitment to staff 
development is revealed in the response of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Personnel to a question regarding the level of 
effectiveness of teachers and administrators. "That isn't an 
appropriate question/' he replied. "Instead, you should be 
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asking about our commitment to training* How outstanding (our 
people) are depends on how committed the district is to producing 
and training outstanding individuals,'* This philosophy 
undergirds Charlotte's approach to management. 

Charlotte's dedication to innovation and experimentation is 
finally mirrored in its efforts to design and implement a model 
Career Development program. This program grew out of a belief 
that attracting and retaining effective teachers would require a 
new career structure that incorporated fundamental changes in the 
way that teachers are trained, evaluated, and rewarded. A unique 
evaluation process is the major innovation employed in the Career 
Development Program; most of the training resources already 
existed as part of the district's well developed staff 
development program. Career development has merely identified 
the most successrful elements and systematically coordinated them 
to improve the quality of school programs. District 
administrators are quick to point out that the development of the 
career ladder program was only made possible due to the pragmatic 
approach to decision making routinely employed in this district. 
Phillip Schlechty described the district as "organizationally 
strong." This made it possible to tolerate mistakes that 
inevitably occur in the planning of any innovation. 

The superintendent. Jay Robinson, receives much of the 
credit for the district's accomplishments from teachers, parents, 
union representatives, and administrators. His associates 
describe him as a "risk taker with a bias for action." His 
management approach creates an environment where innovation and 
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creativity are not only likely, they are expected. According to 
one administrator: 

•••accidental inventions more trequentiy occur in well- 
prepared labs. Charlotte's lab is well prepared and 
ready to embrace invention • 

This spirit of in\ ntion is captured in a statement by the 

principal architect of the Career Development program, Phillip 

Schlechty, who likened Charlotte's experience in the first. year 

of the program to "building an airplane while it is in flight." 

Organizational Setting 

CMS is decentralized into five geographic regions, each 
administered by an area superintendent. Each area also employs an 
Area Program Specialist who coordinates curriculum and staff 
development activities. These individuals play a major role in 
implementing the Career Development Program in the district. 

Teacher involvement in district level decision making has 
always been high in Charlotte-Mecklenburg. Teacher advisory 
councils provide ongoing teacher input at both the area and 
district level. Each school elects a teacher to the area level 
advisory council, where they voice concerns regarding school or 
district level practices. Each area advisory council then elects 
a representative to serve on the superintendent's district level 
advisory council, which also includes teacher union 
representatives. Each month, day-long meetings of this group are 
used to desserainate information as well as to get input on future 
district level decisions. 

Two organizational features are crucial to understanding 
Charlotte's installation of a Career Development program. One 
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additional manifestation of the district's commitment to staff 
development training can be seen in the presence of an Assistant 
Principal for Instruction in every school* These 94 individuals, 
originally referred as coordinating teachers , are explicitly 
charged with the responsibility for conducting and managing staff 
development and curriculum development activities at the building 
level. They work directly with Area Program Specialists at the 
area level as brokers of staff development and curricular 
resources for teachers. 

The existence of these pre-existing roles into which the 
functions necessary for the implementation of an effective 
teacher evaluation system could be embedded has been critical in 
this district. Assistant Principals for Instruction (API's) are 
the key personnel at school site who oversee the evaluation 
process for teachers. Without the presence of such a resource at 
the school site, it seems likely tL_t the new evaluation 
procedures might not succeed. 

Finally, the jcint leadership of the superintendent, Jay 
Robinson, and Phillip Schiechty, *"he University of North Carolina 
professor who took leave to serve as th» Special Assistant to the 
Superintendent to plan and implement the Career Development 
program, was instrumental in getting this innovation off the 
ground. Their teamwork capitalized on the strengths each one 
brought to the job, Schiechty brought his expert knowledge 
regarding the shape of the teaching workforce and the sociology 
of organizations to guide the Merit Pay Committee through 
difficult deliberations, Robinson's hard-nosed, open, management 
style and his political saavy helped to make the Career 
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Development plan a reality. Their joint effort demonstrates 

that a successful marriage between research, theory, and 

practice is possible. Schlechty described their working 

relationship as follows: 

Jay, as a manager with a bias for action, and myself as a 
university professor with a bias for reflection 
interacted quite well and modified each other in the 
process. I learned to act more quickly even if I didn't 
have all the information I wanted and Jay learned to pause 
sometimes and wait before he acted. We met somewhere in 
the middle • 

In summary, three important contextual factors directly 
contributed to Charlotte-Mecklenburg's success in planning and 
implementing their Career Development program: 1) a strong 
commitment to staff development, emphasizing instructional 
excellence; 2) the presence of technical expertise, most notably 
the managerial skill of superintendent Robinson and the 
theoretical knowledge of Phil Schlechty; and 3) the impetus 
provided by impending state actions regarding a state-wide merit 
pay plan for teachers. From the very beginning, however, 
district planners realized that the success or failure of Career 
Development hinged on the successful implementation of an 
evaluation system for teachers. 

THE S'IKATEGY 

The original impetus for the career development program with 
its focus on teacher evaluation began in 1981 with the formation 
by the superintendent of a district-wide committe to study the 
prospects of instituting a merit pay plan. Made up of 
respresentatives from institutions of higher education, the 
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business community , the Board of Education, the PTA, Che 
presidents of the three local teacher organizations , and other 
teachers and school administrators , the committee concluded that 
no system of merit pay currently existed that would work in 
Charlotte, The following excerpt from their letter tc the 
superintendent in December, 1981, portrays their sentiments: 

1) There is no existing system of merit pay in schools that 
can provide a model for CMS. Indeed, there is more evidence 
to support the assertion that merit pay has had harmful and 
disruptive effects than that it has had positive effects. 

2) In spite of these facts , ther is strong evidence that 
some form of merit pay will be imposed on CMS and every 
other school system in the state in the near future. 

3) If CMS is to escape the negative consequences that are 
likely to flow from such a state mandated program, the 
system has two options: a) prepare a strong statement, 
based upon available evidence against merit pay and resist 
the imposition with logic and political power f or b) en- 
deavor to capture the momentum created by the present state* 
wide concern with teacher evaluation and merit pay to create 
a comprehensive system of incentives and evaluaiton that is 
logical and that would work if it were implemented. 

As a result of the committee's initial recommendations, the 

superintendent charged them with drafting the latter alternative. 

Probable actions regarding merit pay at the state level and 
their perceived harm to the district played a major role in 
Charlotte's development of a career ladder program and teacher 
evaluation reform. In an effort to anticipate future events, 
both the superintendent and the Merit Pay Committee attempted to 
take fate into their own hands. The prospect of a state-wide 
merit pay program in the future provided the impetus for the 
planning of an alternative in this school district. 

A central concern of the Merit Pay Committee was teacher 
evaluation. They believed that the evaluation system in 
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operation in the district at that time contributed little to the 

district's ability to meet its goals of instructional excellence. 

They also believed that revision of the evaluation system would 

be meaningless unless the district linked evaluation results to 

positive as well as negative sanctions. The following excerpt 

from their report reflects this stance: 

•••performance evaluations that are not linked to positive 
rewards or to the potential of positive rewards are 
inherently punitive. Put directly, if positive evaluations 
are not used to enhance one's reputation or status, if 
positive evaluations are not used to make one eligible to 
accept new responsibilities and gain enriched job 
assignments, and if positive evaluations are not used to 
determine expanding career options, then the only eval- 
uations that count are those that are negative. Un- 
fortunately, the way schools are now organized, negative 
evaluations are the only evaluations that count since 
positive evaluations are not linked r any rewards that 
count. 

These recommendations prompted the district to make teacher 
evaluation reform the linchpin of the new Career Development 
program. 

An ad-hoc committee was selected to design the specifics of 
the Career Development program, including tho form of the 
evaluation system for teachers. This 21 member steering 
committee worked during the summer of 19ti3 to develop the 
evaluation system. The district obtained a planning grant from 
the U. S. Department of Education which the district used to pay 
for the summer work of the steering committee and the salaries of 
6 regional liaison teachers who served as conduits of information 
between building teachers and the steering committee. Each 
school formed a liaison committee solely for the purpose of 
funneling information between the steering committee and the 
schools. School level representatives were called together on a 
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monthly basis for day long meetings with the steering committee 

to exchange ideas and criticisms. The Career Development program 

and its teacher evaluation component are the result of the work 

of these committees over a 12 month period. The impact of this 

approach on teachers 1 attitudes reveals itself in :his comment 

from a veteran elementary school teacher who is participating as 

a career candidate in the program: 

The crux of this program so far is teachers making 
decisions. ..I watched the planning process closely, and I 
just don't see how the whole developmental process could 
have had more teacher input. I say this even though some 
felt there wasn't enough, but I don't think that they're 
being reasonable. 

The Steering Committee recommended that participation in the 
Career Development program should be voluntary for all permanent 
teachers hired in CMS prior to tne 84-85 school year. This 
decision reduced the anxiety older teachers might experience, and 
allowed them to observe the mechanics of the evaluation process 
before they would decide to participate. Additionally, limiting 
initial participation to new teachers and volunteers from the 
experienced ranks precluded the possibility that implementation 
of this complex program would outstrip the capacity of the 
district's human and financial resources* 

The Steering Committee devised a selection procedure for 
experienced teachers so that the initial pool of 150 would 
reflect the ethnic balance of the school system. To be selected, 
a .teacher not only had to volunteer, but they also had to be 
nominated by their principal or their teaching peers as an 
outstanding teacher. Eventually, the district plans to provide 
every experienced teacher the opportunity to enter the career 
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development program. Meanwhile, all teachers new to the district 
who lack, tenure under North Carolina law are required to 
participate in the new evaluation process. 

iachers new to the district begin as provisional 
teachers, advancing over a period of years to become Career 
Nominees, Career Candidates, and Career Level I, II, or III 
teachers, based on the results of their evaluations* Each new 
position involves additional responsibilities and increased p^v. 
The school district obtained a waiver of the stated teacher 
tenure law from the legislature, enabling them to postpone the 
decision to grant tenure until the fourth to the sixth year of a 
teacher 1 s career, depending on their progress in attaining the 
requisite skills of an effective professional* Attaining Career 
Level One status is accompanied with the awarding of tenure* 
Decisions to pursue Career Level II and III status are voluntary 
for all teachers* 

Experienced CMS teachers who choose to participate in the 
Career Development program skip the Provisional and Career 
Nominee stage* They enter the process as Career Candidates, and 
undergo an evaluation process adapted to reflect their 
participation in the program without passing through the 
preliminary Career stages* (see Schlechty et al, 1984-85 for a 
more detailed description) 

Three basic principles undergxrd the design of the new 
evaluation process* First, teachers function as managers* Thus, 
the district should only hold them accountable for those results 
over which they have control* The basic evaluation tool is the 
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Carolina Teaching Performance Assessment Scale (CTPAS), which is 
directly based on the research on effective teaching. It 
measures teacher performance in five skill areas: 

1) Managing instructional time* 

2) Managing student uehavior. 

3) Presenting instruction. 

4) Monitoring instruction* 

5) Obtaining instructional feedback. 

Adopting the CTPAS as the evaluation instrument saved 
district planners both time and resources. Rather than viewing 
the state instrument as a constraint, they took advantage of the 
time, research, and validation that had gone into its 
construction, and focused their energy on other issues. As one 
administrator put it, "(The CTPAS) is just common sense; there is 
really nothing wrong with it. ...like a preflight checklist, it 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for effective 
teaching." 

A second principle undergirding the evaluation process is 
that teaching is a developmental career. Demonstrating 
competence in skills identified in the effective teaching 
literature rests at the base of that developmental process, but 
experienced teachers should be expected to grow beyond this 
point. Thus, 14 additional competencies form the basis for the 
evaluations of more experienced teachers. 

The overall evaluation process is constructed in such a way 
that it takes into account teacher growth and professional needs 
at various career stages. According to the Director of Career 
Development: 

...this is a total program and this is only the start. 
In the beginning we have to ask teachers to demonstrate 
that they have the ability to display the science of 
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teaching. Then, later in their career, they can build 
upon this and develop the art of teaching, taking ad- 
vantage of their own creativity and individual needs. 
•«.0ur goal is to build in flexibility to the instruction 
that teachers bring to kids, and we want teachers to build 
on a base of effective teaching.. • •! think this is the 
strength of the program. 

Thus, the teacher evaluation system not only becomes a force for 

improvement for the teacher, but it also helps them to maintain 

their performance as well. By allowing for and encouraging 

flexibility and creativity at later stages in a teacher's career, 

the CMS evaluation system is truly a developmental process, and 

consistent with teachers' professional norms and values. 

The last principle guiding the construction of the 

evaluation process states that teacher evaluation cannot be 

conducted outside the context of human judgment. Thus, to insure 

quality, multiple evaluations are conducted by numerous 

individuals employing multiple and explicit criteria over a long 

period of time. Schlechty revealed this underlying philosophy 

when he stated: 

We did not approach evaluation as a legal and technical 
task, instead we approached it as a political and moral 
task. Issues of reliability are less important than issues 
of validity. 

To address this point, the steering committee crafted a system of 
checks and balances and multiple levels of accountability that 
insured the quality and accuracy of teachers' evaluations, which 
we describe below. 

THE EVALUATION SYSTEM 
The conviction that teaching is, at its heart, a 
developmental career prompted the steering committee to 
differentiate the evaluation process for provisional teachers and 
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career candidates* Therefore f below we describe each system 
separately. 

Provisional Teache r Evaluation 

The evaluation process for provisional teachers begins at 
the start of the year where the entire process is explained to 
teachers new to the system during a one-week workshop. Once at 
their respective schools, an advisory/ assessment team consisting 
of the principal, the assistant principal for instruction (API), 
and a mentor teacher chosen hy the administration directs the 
development and evaluation of the provisional teacher throughout 
the year. 

At an initial meeting, the teacher is asked to submit an 
Action Growth Plan that will serve as the basis for their 
evaluation. This professional improvement plan must address 
speckle goals consistent with the overall goals of the school 
system, and contain precise statements regarding the nature of 
the evidence that the teacher will produce to document that tney 
have achieved the desired results. The advisory/ assessment team 
assists, supports, and encourages the teacher in the development 
of and success in achieving the goals of the Action growth n lan. 
They meet at *ast twice each semester for formal evi aation 
conferences regarding the teacher's progress toward achieving 
their goals. In addition, summative evaluation conferences are 
held at the end of each semester. 

Multiple indicators are used to assess a teach * progress 
toward stated system wide and personal goals. Every pro' onal 
te* >ier must maintain a portfolio of evidence to document 
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successful performance* Specific products to be included in the 
portfolio m ust be designated in the Action Growth Plan. Members 
of the advisory/ assessment team conduct formal and informal 
observations using the CTPAS during the year. Mentors receive 
one-half day of released time each month to observe and confer 
with the teacher. API's observe and consult with each 
provisional teacher at least twice each month regarding their 
progress. The principal is expected to spend at least one-half 
day each semester with every provsional teacher in his/her 
school. These expectations represent minimums designated by the 
school system. More time may be needed depending on the needs of 
the individual teacher. All observations are written and included 
in the teacher's portfolio during the year. 

The activities of the advisory/ assessment team remain 
constant throughout the school year. However, during the second 
semester, 3 different system-wide observer/ evaluators conduct 
observations of the pr jvisional teacher. The first one is 
announced, the next two are unannounced. The school system has 
released these 12 former classroom or coordinating teachers full 
time to conduct detailed assessments of teaching performance. 
They have received one month of intensive training tv how to 
conduct classroom observations and how to prepare objective, 
accurate portrayals of classroom activities and teaching 
performance. They place written reports of each observation in 
the teacher's portfolio. Announced observations are discussed 
with the teacher, but the teacher can also request a conference 
?ter an unannounced one. 
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Observer/evaluacors essentially use a blank page in 
conducting classroom observations t using the criteria of the 
CTPAS to structure their comments. A script-tape of the lesson 
serves as the data upon which summative judgments are based. The 
teacher receives a rating of 1 (Bottom 10%) to 5 (Top 10%) in 
each of the five CTPAS skill areas. Narrative statements justify 
the summative ratings given by the observer. Ratings of 3 or 
below represent less than satisfactory performance. 

Training is inextricably entwined with the evaluation 
process for provisional teachers. They have a v. iety of 
resources at their disposal to assist them in their development 
during the year. All provisional teachers attend classes on 
effective teaching after school or on Saturd^/s during the spring 
semester, workshops on topics from assertive discipline to 
teaching reading in the content area are also available. API's 
refer the teacher to materials in the system's Curriculum 
Resource Center 9 and arrange for visitations to other classrooms 
to observe exemplary teaching techniques. Mentors serve as 
friendly critics, advisors, and role models throughout the year. 

4 »t the close of each semester, the advisory/ assessment team 
must make a summative judgement regarding the provisional 
teacher's progress toward successful achievement of the goals in 
their action growth plan. They must document extensively the 
rating they give the teacher. Special attention must be given 
those cases in which disagreements occur between the reports of 
the observer/ evaluators and the members of the 

advisory/ assessment team. In many cases, the team will be aware 
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of contexual factors that may have influenced a given 
observation. 

This year, a provisional teacher's contract is either 
renewed or terminated based on the committee's recommendations. 
If their contract is renewed, the teacher retains their 
provisional status for another year. In future years, the 
committee will have the option to terminate the teacher, retain 
them for one additional year under provisional status, or advance 
them to Career Nominee status. Options available to provisional 
teachers in this first year of the Career Development program are 
different so that all experienced teachers in the district 
receive the opportunity to achieve Carter Level One status .before 
any new teacher. Any member of the advisory/ assessment team may 
file a minority report* 

Though the responsibility and authority for all suuraativ* 
judgements rests with the advisory/ assessment team, additional 
checks and bal&ices beyorci tU reports of system-wide 
observer/ evaluators insut z the quality of the evaluations. Both 
an area-wide and a district-wide committee review the 
recommendations of every team. Both teachers and administrators 
serve on these committees, in this fashion, the integrity of the 
system is insured. 
Career Candidate Evaluation 

The basic structure of the evaluation process for career 
candidates is similar to that of provisional teachers. However, 
die requirements are more rigorous because achieving the status 
of a Career Level I teacher certifies the professional excellence 
of that individual and is accompanied by a $2,00U salary 
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increase* In future years, attaining Career Level I status will 
also involve the awarding of tenure under North Carolina law. 

Kach career candidate also has an advisory/ assessment team 
that assists and supports them throughout the evaluation cycle , 
composed of the principal, API, and a colleague chosen by the 
teacher. Each candidate also writes an Action Growth Plan 
similar to that asked of provisional teachers • However , Career 
candidates must focus on the 14 competencies they are expected to 
demonstrate. Rigorous measurement and documentation requirements 
are enforced. Not only the advisory/ assessment team, but also an 
area committee composed of the Director of Staff Development and 
the five Area Program Specialists must review and approve each 
improvement plan. 

Members of the advisory/ assessment team only observe a 
teacher at their request. It is assumed that as an experienced 
teacher, the candidate alreaay possesses the instructional skills 
that form the basis of effective teaching. To verify the 
presence of these skills, 3 observer/evaluators conduct a total 
of 9 formal observations of the teacher — 6 in the first semester 
and 3 in the second. Three observations are announced, and six 
are unannounced. Written reports become part of the teacher's 
portfolio; conferences *'*e scheduled only after announced 
observations, though conferences may be requested at any time. 

"he teacner may meet with their advisory/ assessment team at 
any time if they desire. However, the only required meetings 
occur at the beginning of the year and the close of each 
semester. At this time, the team must make a summative judgement 
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regarding the teacher's status for the following year. Based on 
the observation reports of the observer/evaluators and the 
documentation provided by the candidate in fulfilling the 
requirements of their Action Growth Plan, the advisory/ assessment 
team recommends either advancement to Career Level I status, or 
continuation as a Career Candidate* Teachers may voluntarily 
withdraw from the program if they wish* 

Advancement to Career Level I status requires rigorous 
documentation* Advisory/ assessment teams, for example, must 
specifically explain any rating below a 4 given by an 
observer/ evaluator on any portion of their observation report* 
The decisions of all advisory/ assessment teams are reviewed both 
at the Area and District level* The superintendent extends final 
approval* 

Training resources available to Career Candidates are similar 
to provisional teachers* The advisory/ assessment team attempts 
to provide whatever assistance they can* Both the API at the 
building xevel and the Area Program Specialists at the district 
levei work closely with each career candidate to link them with 
the resources necessary for them to fulfill the requirements of 
their action growth plan* A copy of a portion of such a plan is 
included in Appendix C* 

EVALUATION OUTCOMES 
1984-85 represents the first year of implementation of the 
Career Development program in Charlotte* In many ways, it has 
been a learning experience for teachers, building administrators, 
and central offica personnel* In some schools, the staff has a 
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clear understanding of the goals and procedures of the evaluation 
pro-am; in others, varied levels of confusion exist* 

The majority of the professional staff in the school system 
react postively to the program, and believe that it represents a 
force for both accountability and improvement in the district. 
Visitors to the district become infected with the enthusiasm of 
the majority of teachers and administrators participating in the 
Career Development program. However, depending on specific 
circumstances in individual schools, some teachers are vocal 
critics. 

Eighty-six of the district's 350 provisional teachers have 
voluntarily resigned, in part due to the extensive feedback 
generated by the evaluation system. Some decided that teaching 
was not the career they wished to pursue. Others moved out of 
the ar^a. Charlotte's Director of Career Development estimates 
that 6% of the Provisional teachers were induced to resign as a 
direct result of negative evaluative feedback. For example, in 
one school, a teacher resigned the day before his mid-year 
summative evaluation conference, which he knew would be less than 
satisfactory. His major interest in the teaching profession was 
the opportunity it gave him to be an athletic coach; the focus of 
the evaluation process on classroom instruction demonstrated his 
deficiencies in this area. The efforts of his advisory- 
assistance team to provide help were unable to bring about 
appreciable improvement • 

Of the 150 Career Candidates participating in the program, 
137 reached Career Level I statu** • Five teachers voluntarily 
dropped out of the program during the school year, and 6 
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voluntarily agreed to extend their status as career candidates 

for a second year before going through the formal review process. 

Two individuals were denied Career Level I status at the end of 

the formal review process. Given that all of these individuals 

had originaJly been nominated by their peers or principal as 

outstanding teachers, the fact that almost 10% did not achieve 

Career Level One status attests to the high standards and rigor 

with which the evaluation system is being applied. 

Respondents at every level of the school system felt that 

the new evaluation process focused their attention on 

instructional excellence in a meaningful way. According to one 

central office administrator: 

•••I believe we've opened up the classroom door. Teachers 
are now excited about their professional growth. Those who 
have really tried to use this program as designed are 
getting excited and it's reducing the possibility of 
burnout. 

At the building level, Assistant Principals for Instruction 

unanimously agree that the new evaluation process has finally 

enabled them to perform their duties as coordinators of staff 

development and curricular resources. As one put it: 

For the first time in 29 ,?ars, we are saying things that 
should have been said all along, and we are making 
classroom expectations clear. I have never seen new teachers 
get as much support and help as nas happened this year. 

A principal in another building felt that the involvement of his 

staff in the Career Development program as Career Candidates, 

Provisional teachers, and members of advisory/ assessment teams 

had a positive impact on collegial relations in his school: 

I think we see better communication between teachers in the 
school (as a result of Career Development). They talk to 
each other more. ..and professional topics characterize their 
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discussion more often. It has been really exciting for roe 
to see people that treat each other is colleagues. 

Representatives of the local teacher's organizations also 
agree that the new evaluation process is a positive force in the 
district. A representative comment from one of them stated: "The 
main focus of the evaluation system IS to help teachers 
improve... However, if they do not improve, then they are forced 
out of the system." 

Teachers are somewhat divided in their assessment of the 

impact of the program on their instructional performance. Most 

complained about the stress they experienced during the year from 

undergoing so many formal observations. For a few, the benefits 

they derived from the evaluation process were not worth this 

cost. For example, one provisional teacher who received 

excellent ratings from an observer/ evaluator expected to leave 

this district and teach in another as a result of her stressful 

experience in the Career Development program and the failure of 

her principal and API to support her. She states: 

I am thinking about leaving teaching because of this program 
here, yet I feel I am really worth having around and if I 
leave they're go. g to lose a good teacher. 

In spite of the stress, all but one teacher acknowledged 

that the combination of evaluation and staff development 

experiences they had during the year either improved their 

instructional practices or re-affirmed and sharpened existing 

skills. Some teachers felt that evaluation provided an important 

"nudge" to their performance. One provisional teacher stated: 

I believe I've really changed the way I teach as a result of 
the feedback I ' ve gotten .... (The evaluation process) is 
motivating. It keeps me on my toes. You aren't allowed to 




be sloppy.... I think evaluation is an incentive that pushes 
* you to improve. 

Several teachers mentioned that evaluation "kept them on their 

toes," something they felt was beneficial. For others, the 

evaluation process provided important feedback that validated the 

effectiveness of their classroom practice. In this respect, 

evaluation extends the notion of accountability not only to 

minimally competent teachers, but to excellent teachers as well. 

To this point, a career candidate who had received excellent 

ratings from observer-evaluators told us: 

1 need the reassuracne of people looking at what 1 am doing. 
If we are not looked at, we get the attitude that nobody 
cares. 1 think it can bring about a lack of mativation and 
1 think this has happened to many teachers. 

But beyond accountability, evaluation in Charlotte 

stimulated teachers to carefully examine and reflect on their 

actions in the classroom, making adjustments and improvements 

when areas of need became visible. "Like holding up a mirror in 

the morning,** evaluative feedback provides teachers glimpses of 

their performance that can serve as the basis for future 

improvement. A provisional teacher told us: 

Evaluation makes you think long and hard as you prepare for 
each lesson and makes you analyze what you are doing 
carefully. And 1 guess this wouldn't always be the case if 
you weren't participating in this program. 

Another teacher, a career candidate who received all excellent 

ratings from the observer/evaluators stated: 

1 think (evaluation) made me more conscious about how 1 did 
things in my classroom....! was much more conscious overall 
about my practice and 1 thought about my lessons more 
systematically. It helped me to avoid from getting lazy. 

Together, these comments suggest that the evaluation component of 

the Career Development program in Charlotte contributes to the 
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achievement ot both accountability and improvement goals for 
teachers of all effectiveness and experience levels • 

Checks and Balances 

A strength of the evaluation process is the multiple levels 
of accountability that operate to insure the integrity and 
fairness of the system. The building administration, the 
advisory/ assessment teams, the observer/ evaluators, :he area 
review committees, and the district review committees combine to 
form an evaluation system that fosters professional growth in the 
context of high performance standards. 

The primary responsibility for evaluation rests with the 

building level advisory/ assessment teams. AA team members 

consider it their professional responsibility to provide the 

teacher undergoing evaluation every bit of assistance necessary 

to succeed. No longer must an overburdened principal take sole 

responsibility for conducting observations and providing 

professional support. As one principal stated: 

In the past,, any possibility that successful growth would 
occur in a teacher as a result of evaluation depended on a 
personal relationship that would exist between the principal 
and the teacher. The old system was a relationship based 
system—now we have a professionally based system. Now, we 
involve other people in the process. 

The rrajority of AA teams in the district work effectively with 

teachers being evaluated. One enthusiastic teacher seated: 

They (the advisor y/assessment team) have been my right arm. 
I couldn't have done what I've done without tliem...My 
chairperson has contributed so much. I feel badly using 
those people free of charge.. .Yesterday morning we had a 
neeting at 6:45 a.m. 
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Without exception, those teachers who were dissatisfied with the 
evaluation process received little support or guidance from their 
advisory/ assessment te*m. 

The presence of system-wide observer/evaluators introduces 
an accountability factor that brings some degree of 
standardization throughout the district* The comments of one 
building principal echo the sentiments of administrators and 
teachprs alike: 

I believe the observer/evaluators are the key objective link 
that holds the whole system together* They measure how 
consistent the AA teams are across the district* • *They also 
help to give the AA teams feedback* The 0/E v s provide a 
check for what these teams are doing., We spend time 
comparing the 0/E reports with our own and carefully try to 
explain any differences that exist* 

Her comments are reinforced by this high school career candir j *- 

I think that it's good that the observer-evaluators cc I 
from the outside* They help make the system valid and ke<sp 
bias from creeping in** .Holding people accountable is the 
beginning to bringing about improvement in the district* 

The observer evaluators take great pride in the care they 

give to their observations* Each hour long observation takes an 

average of 4 hours to write* They view their roles as outsiders 

who provide an objective "snapshot" of a given lesson as the key 

to the system's integrity* As one observer-evaluator put it: 

We give data* We do not evaluate* (Though) we do place 
value when we circle a l,2,or 3, we don't have the power to 
make any final judgments and we believe this is the key to 
the success of the process* One of the reasons we have 9 
observations is to allow for a teacher to have a bad day* 

Observer/evaluators are critical in insuring the integrity of the 

3ytem* 

Finally, the area and district level review committees serve 
as a final check that the evaluation system is being implemented 
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consistently with district goals, and this is supported 

throughout the year by area administrators. According to one 

area superintendent : 

I don't let them (advisory/ assessment tea~s) off the hook. 1 
insist that the school-based committees arrive at a decision 
that they can justify....! have my area program specialists 
work in the schools and meet with teams and teachers to make 
sure they understand what is expected of them. 

In this manner, Charlotte-Mecklenburg has overcome a problem 

that plagues teacher evaluation in many districts— the fact that 

a teacher's evaluation often depends upon who is doing it. They 

have succeeded in implementing their basic plan of conducting 

multiple evaluations by numerous individuals employing multiple 

and explicit criteria over a long period of time. 

Peer Involvement 

Peer involvement represents one end of a continuum formed by 
participants in the evaluation process. Peers serve as the base 
of the formative component of the evaluation system, followed 
closely by the API. As one moves to the principal, the observer- 
evaluators, and the area and district review committees, the 
summative aspects of the evaluation system receive greater 
emphasis. The collegial support provided by the mentor insures 
that evaluation remains consistent with the norms and values of 
classroom teachers. Not surprisingly, AA team members often 
build a deep emotional attachment with the teacher they work 
with. Advisory/ assessment teams believe that the performance of 
a teacher during an observer-evaluator observation reflects their 
own professional competence. 

Ha 
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One principal likened the role of the advisory/ assessment 



team to that of a doctor who nelps a woman through labor in 

giving birth to a child, the unhearalded offensive line of a 

football team. He states: 

The career candidates go through high and low periods during 
the year* But now the baby has finally arrived because we 
have completed the evaluation process, ans as you would 
expect, we are all excited about that* It's been a long 
hard labor. The process here at this school has really been 
a team approach and the quarterback is the teacher* She 
calls the shots and we are the blockers that make it 
possible for her to be a winner* 

Peer involvement on advisory/ assessment teams as well as 

district-wide review committees helps to insure that professional 

standards, not bureaucratic convenience, drives the evaluation 



Charlotte-Meckler >urg has also acknowledged that training 
and evaluation cannot be separated in an organization* Good 
evaluation is seen as equivalent to good staff development* The 
teacher career development program actually grew out of efforts 
to provide more effective coordination of what were once diverse 
and sometimes unrelated staff development components* Career 
development has merely identified the successful elements and 
suggested ways of organizing them to systematically improve the 
quality of school programs and school performance (Schlechty et 
al, 1984-85). Thus, the staff development office in the district 
coordinates all of the training for observer-evaluators , 
advisory/ assessment team members, career candidates, and 
provisional teachers. The Director of Staff Development works 
closely with the Area Program Spec< 1 ists to insure that teachers 
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are supported in fulfilling the recommendations of their 

advisory/ assessment teams* Staff deveioproe.it, as both an input 

and and output to the evaluation process, is an integral part of 

professional life in this district* 

The melding together of staff development training and 

evaluation displays .lti'-w.» 1 benefits* In the past, being 

targeted for special as^iatance was a sure sign of incompetence , 

and the stygma attached to this dissuaded many adminstrators from 

acting* Career Development now makes staff development a routine 

part of evaluation* One Area Program Specialist spoke of a 

career candidate who received intensive assistance without 

triggering any negative overtones cn her staff* Provisional 

teachers are vigorously supported in their attempts to respond to 

». ttaluative feedback* For example , one junior high school 

provisional teacher who had received some feedback regarding her 

teaching of writing offered 'he following example of the type of 

service an assistant principel for instruction can provide in 

brokering staff development resources: 

Because they have »uch a writing emphasis in the school and 
in the district, they are going to send me to ob rve a 
writing teacher in another school*, It was the assistant 
principal for instruction who arranged this and got the sub 
to cover my classes* I really believe that I need this help 
and I am looking forwatd to it •••Any issue I need to 
address, the API has helped me* She has been wonderful* I 
really haven't had my lack of resources* 

In another school, the principal requires interim teachers and 

long-term substitutes to participate in a school based evaluation 

process that mirrors the career development program because the 

benefits are so great* 
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As a result of teacher evaluation and career development , 

the oparations of other district functions have taken on a common 

focus* For example, the Director of Staff Development stated 

that the entire delivery system for district-wide staff 

development has changed to support career development* Already, 

a series of ten, school-based workshops targeted to the needs of 

provisional teachers in one large high school have been planned. 

Such offerings never existed in the past* Another API offered 

this description of how Career Development has changed the way 

she brokers staff development resources; 

,? - have provided specific assistance (to provisional 
teachers and career candidates) such as assertive discipline 
workshops and I'm not sure that some of these teachers would 
have been referred to them without having this evaluation 
system in place* For example, last year I dian't refer 
anyone to specific workshops in the district* This ye~r, 
I've done it at least five times* 

Much of the staff development training conducted in the district 

this year was targeted to increasing the skills of participating 

in career development* In fact, one area program specialist 

fears that those teachers not participating in career development 

may feel "left out** because so much district activity is targeted 

to career development* 

Remaining Obstacles 

Implementing the new evaluation procedures in CMS for over 
450 teachers meant that a large number of individuals— the 
participating teachers, prir lpals, API's, observer/evaluators , 
and advisory/ assessment team members—required special training* 
This placed a tremendous burden on the staff development 
resources of the district, even though these resources were quite 
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extensive Co begin with. As a result, the significant actors in 

the evaluation process did not all receive adequate training. 

For example, mentors participated in a one day workshop after the 

school year began about their role, and received no other 

training. One mentor denied she had been given any training at 

all, even though district records confirm her participation. 

Mentors consistently felt they could benefit from more training. 

Thus, one mentor teacher in a high school stated: 

One wish that I have is that wa had better instructions on 
how to rate the teacher when we observed them. I don't know 
what we're supposed to be doing.. .Literally I was handed a 
form and told "Go observe and rate the teacher, 1 and they 
handed me some sort of manual. I've had no training. 

Several teachers also felt that advisory/ assessment teams 
needed more training to clarify their role in the evaluation 
process. In several schools, both teachers and API's were 
unclear regarding the ultimate responsibility for making a 
summative judgment regarding a teacher's performance. 

The regaining training needs in the district represents a 
short run problem, however. The career development program is 
designed so that career level teachers will eventually occupy the 
roles of mentor and CAA team members. A? more teachers go 
through the evaluation process and attain career level one 
status, they will be able to fill these roles. 

The Down-Side of Flexibility 

The flexible attitude the district adopted in implementing 
the Career Development program was a double-edged sword. Though 
in many ways it represents a strength of the system, it has at 
times been a liability. Every career candidate expressed 
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frustration with the district's handling of the Action Growth 
Plans. Early in the year, Area Program Specialists realized that 
the specificity and length of action growth plans varied 
tremendously from building to building. In an effort to bring 
about soma standardization, reduce paperwork, a"d clarify 
procedures, the district formed a committee to review and approve 
all action growth plans „ Some career candidates had to go 
through 3 iterations before their plan was finally approved. One 
respondent had amassed extensive documentation for her plan 
before she was informed that most of it was inappropriate. She 
could not talk about this experience without tears filling her 
eyes. Obviously, most teachers felt as though administrators 
should have anticipated this problem, making expectations clear 
from the beginning. 
The Special Needs of Mew Teachers 

New teachers, "Specially in secondary schools, have 
traditionally been expected to fulfill a variety of other roles 
necessary to the school's total program. Coaching and club 
sponsorship, in particular, require a new teacher to spend u 
great deal of time in addition to that necessary for 
instructional planning. The additional demands of rime and energy 
required by the evaluation process for provisional teachers 
creates a situation that many provisional teachers find difficult 
to cope with. Both API's and pi«wisional teachers commenced that 
the district's demands on them were unreasonable. After school 
coaching and cheerleading sponsorship commitments often made it 
difficult for teachers to find time to meet with API's or mentors 
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to discuss instructional matters. One provisional teacher who 

sponsored the cheerleaders and the junior class told us: 

I do need more time. Aftir all, my primary goal and duty 
her at school is to teach. • .But every time we have a work 
day they have some workshop we have to attend, but what I 
need is time to implement what I've learned already. I need 
time to think and work on these things. 

Many provisional teachers were forced to attend required 

Effective Teaching classes on Saturdays because no other time was 

available • 

The district's focus on instruction there fore , has created a 
dilemma for teachers and administrators alike. Provisional 
teachers must make a choice regarding their priorities, yet 
building principals still rely on them to perform duties outside 
their normal classroom assignment. Presently, the district has 
not addressed this problem in any substantive manter. 

Administrator Accountability 

Although CMS removes a great deal of responsibility for 
teacher evaluation from the building principal, they still remain 
the key figure in implementing the evaluation process according 
to district plans. Not surprisingingly, teacher's attitudes 
regarding the evaluation process vary depending on the school in 
which thay teach and the commitment of their principal in 
insuring the process is operating smoothly. The presence of 
observer/ evaluators and area review comnuttees imposes a certain 
amount of accountability, but principals' involvement in the 
Career Development process still varies appreciably from building 
to building. In some cases, principals spend as much as 30Z of 
their time on teacher evaluation, while in other buildings, 
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teachers had not talked with their principal at all regarding 

their progress through the evaluation process. A principal's 

lack of attention to evaluation sends a powerful message to 

teachers regarding the low priority he/she places on 

instruction— even here in Charlotte where the responsibility for 

evaluation is dispersed among many individuals. For example, one 

career candidate said: 

If the principal is not involved in the evaluation process, 
teachers in the school probably won' t see evaluation as 
being important. How the principal spends his time sends a 
powerful message to teachers about the priority that 
something has in the school. The principal serves as a 
symbol. If he arranges his schedule to spend time on 
(evaluation), then teachers get the message. 

Plans exist to institute a Career Development program for 

all professional staff in the district beJow the level of 

Assistant Superintendent. The district steering committee 

decided to implement the plan for teachers first, because they 

were in most reed of tt v additional rewards attached to the 

process. However, the additional accountability for principals 

that their participation in a Career Development evaluation 

process will introduce should have a significant impact on the 

manner in which teacher evaluation is implemented across the 

district. 

Summary 

Any innovation of the scale of the Career Development 
program requires time before its ultimate impact can be assessed. 
Six years must pass befors Charlotte's staged implementation plan 
installs the entire program. Some aspects of the program have 
yet to be specified. For example, the section of the districts 
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Career Development Handbook describing the duties, selection, and 
evaluation procedu r s for Career Level II and III teachers 
contains one page that states that these policies will be 
developed at a later date. 

Effects of the process on student achievement, teacher 
turnover, and community support for education have yet to be 
determined. Yet positive comments by teachers and administrators 
regarding the first year of implementation of the new evaluation 
process outnumber the negative ones by a three to one margin. In 
every instance, negative comments result when the program is not 
being implemented as planned. Leadership by a principal coramited 
to the Career Development program seems to be a key to success. 




